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When December Comes . . . . By William Bradford 


BR {RE is the ground. No kindly verdure hides At last the snow—the welcome mantling snow 


The rugged contours of the barren hills, That hides the harvest-weary frozen field 
The brook is ice. A bitter wind that rides And uncouth stump that only seems to show 
On freezing wings steeps countryside in chill, In winter, as if ‘twere winter's single yield. 
Enchantment-laden flakes throughout the night 
Weave silently a magic threaded spread. 
When breaks the dawn—behold another sight, 
No empty fields—a fairyland instead! 


A leaden sky reflects its greyness drear 
On sullen landscape shivering underneath 
The sough of wind. No single sound to cheer 
Save restless rustlings of some withered leaf. 
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We Expect It of Doctors 


By George J. Spreull 


Member, Rotary Club, Cranbrook, B. C., Canada 


T is late night. Snow lies three feet deep—ther- 
mometers say 22 below. The telephone rings. The 
doctor, instantly awake, reaches for it with a stubby 
hand that carries the scars of 70 years. 

He hears a voice, sharp and clear, miles away 
The sheriff. “Doc, you know Indian Bill Joe, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes.” 

“Somebody tried to kill him yesterday. Hit him 
over the head with a singletree. He lay out in the 
snow for two hours before his son found him. | 
couldn’t get to a telephone before. Bill Joe’s at his 
cabin and I think he’s goin’ to die, but he wasn’t 
dead when I left—” 

“Tl go!” says the doctor. 

In ten minutes he is whirring the starter of his 
car. Half an hour later he comes to the place where 
automobiles go no farther; and there a farmer, 
warned in advance over the ‘phone by the physician’s 
wife, has a horse hitched to a sleigh. For half an 
hour more they glide on runners to the click of shod 
hoofs on a woods road. Finally even that track fades 
out. The doctor climbs down and buckles on a pair 
of snow shoes. An hour later, in that bitter cold 
time two hours ahead of dawn, he half falls through 
the door of the tiny shack where, in preferred squalor, 
Indian Bill Joe lives. 

Hot water, a backwoods operation, antiseptics, 
bandages, a joke or two, and a few directions to Bill 
Joe’s stolid boy—and back into the snow. 

Five calls at the shack, “Doc” makes. Bill Joe, 
tough as the granite in Military Hill, gets well. 

What is the physician’s pay? Bill Joe has no 
money. But he spits expertly into the snow, and 
simply says: 

“He one dam fine feller, Doc! s 

In certain callings it has come to be assumed that 
service will be placed ahead of pay. Always, medi- 
cine is one such calling. We expect medical men 
to live up to that high principle. The clergy is an- 
other such calling. Likewise the arts in general, 
and music. It is not that pay is despised; the last 
ounce of effort is put forth by high-minded men in 


Can the call to service be made 
as clear in all vocations as it is 
insome?... Another view on that 
old question, ‘How do | profit?’ 


these vocations whether pay is forthcoming or not 
In loyal performance itself is pay. 

There are unplumbed depths of satisfaction in call 
ings where that rule is practiced. I often wonder 
why more of us do not enforce it on ourselves. Ina 
high-sounding code of ethics ? Pe rhaps. Or cer 
tainly, but first of all in our daily private intercours: 
with our fellows. 

I doubt if there is any calling, from lowest to high 
est, Where it cannot be adopted at will, to the enrich 
ment of living. 

In practice, of course, to live by such a rule may 
call for many a hair-splitting decision. Questions 
like these: When, if ever, shall I charge “what th 
trafhe will bear”? When, if ever, shall I join with 
others of my calling to limit the number who may 
compete with me? When, if ever, shall I cut prices 
on the goods I sell? 

Suppose by diligence I reduce my costs: shall I give 
my customers the benefit—or shall I think chiefly of 
competitors who will sutfer—or shall I consult my 
own immediate gain? Must there be no competi 
tion that hurts someone ?>—what if the competition 


that hurts a few, benefits many? 


i code answers every question. But it | do th 


best 1ob | know how, as “Doc” does his, and if I 
am willing to let the pay be secondary and take car 
of itself... I have faith that it will take care of 
itself well enough. 

Sudden glimpses sometimes reveal what the satis 
factions of service might be if we let ourselves go. 
Once, on going into a store, | passed a lady coming 
out; and the merchant, who was my friend, called 
my attention to her. 

“It’s a perfect delight,” he said, “to wait on her. 
Even if she doesn’t buy anything. I don’t know 
quite why—” 

I had a glimpse then of the meaning of life. 

In service alone, rendered through vocation, there 


often is “perfect delight.” 
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There's Room at the Top, But—\ 


By Walter B. Pitkin 


futhor, Life Begins at Forty, New Careers tor Youth, ete. 


HERE'S always room at the top . . . That old 
refrain of the prosperous "Twenties still holds true. 
That’s what employers, personnel managers, business 
and professional leaders tell us, no matter what their 
position or field. They still hold out this glamorous 
hope to ambitious and able young people. 

Skeptics deny it. But it’s hard to be pessimistic 1n 
the face of the unanimous claims of people in a posi- 
tion to know the facts. 

That’s what young people 


Well, partly, 


Jut room for whom? 
want to know. Can we tell them? 
yes. And that part may be worth much to them. 

First, though, what is this famous room at the top 
of that battered old Ladder of Success? It’s a place 
in the working world where people of high abilities 
find work that calls for at least some of their first- 
rate skills and that yields cash returns better—usually 
much better—than the average in the field concerned. 

Today it’s the same old room that has always lured 
young career-seekers. But it has been drastically re- 
modelled—once in the years following the World 
War, and again during the past six years. The ren- 
ovations and new designs have changed both the 
room itself and the kinds of people who are fortunate 
enough to gain access to it. 

Now, to study the changes, how do today’s room 


and roomers differ from those of yesterday? 


Today’s room-at-the-top is smaller than it used to 
be, though nobody knows how much. All we know 
is that it won’t hold the millions who fight to crowd 
into it, and that only a hand-picked few will land in- 
side it. Today there is no room anywhere for mil- 
lions who are able and willing to work. It’s impor- 
tant, everi though not pleasant, to know that, in terms 
of mere numbers alone, every young worker who has 
arrived at working age since 1920 would be super- 
fluous in our existing economic system if everybody 
were to use the latest and best inventions and im- 
provements. 

As science and technology steadily emancipate us 
from drudgery, these two great goods create at the 
same time hundreds of thousands of unwilling and 
rebellious drones. Furthermore, the number of op- 
portunities for even our ablest citizens has steadily 
dwindled. Overnight, of course, some amazing new 
discovery or invention may change all this. But, to- 


The room atthe topof 
that battered old lad- 
der of success is small- 
er than it used to be. 
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day, thousands of superior young men and women 
must try to find reasonable contentment in doing 
work that demands only an inconsiderable fraction 
of their high abilities. 

How about the high-grade young people who in 
sist, despite discouragement, on striving persistently) 
toward this re-designed, smaller room-at-the-top? 
What must they be and do to have a fair chance of 
making the grade? 

Here are the outstanding qualifications that seem 


to yield today the best opportunities for a steady ris¢ 


and ultimate high achievement. 

1. Health. Today, as always, good health is vital 
to men and women at the top of every vocational 
field. 
that no further comments are needed. 


Most of the world is now so health-minded 


2. High energy. There has seldom been room at 
the top for people of low energy, except in fields re 
quiring only the most brilliant and exacting type of 
intellectual work, like scientific and mathematical 
research and creative work. Even men of genius ar¢ 
horribly handicapped when naturally low in energy. 
High achievement of all kinds demands an enormous 
volume of work. And volume of labor requires vol 
ume of calories. So the brilliant weakling has a bit 

ter struggle in the battle for room at the top 
And why must business, industrial, and pro 
fessional people have high energy to reach 

the top? Because they progress through 

skill in completing much more work 


of higher quality than ordinary 


YS 


folks can in the same amount of 
time. They must draw up 
blueprints, make surveys, 
take orders by the thou 
sands, manage peo 

ple, manipulat« 


things, write 


reports, burn midnight oil night after night, and be 


fresh enough the next day to work with speed and 


efhciency. Few people can stand the gaff of this 


gruelling progress toward the room at the top 


Why? 


power to hold the pace of the rush of business affairs 


Because few have the sheer volume of hors« 
3. Persistence. Persistent people are usually high 
But energetic folks aren't by any 

For 


energy. Many people with horsepower in abundance: 


In energy. 


usually persistent. persistence is organi 


They drop VO! 


scatter their efforts wastefully. 


half-done. They get discouraged. They fail to mas 
ter the wisdom of “keeping everlastingly at. it. 
There's no room at the top for the fellow of high 
energy who hasn't learned the homely art of plug 
ging along. On the other hand, there’s fine oppor 


| T 


tunity for the people who accomplish things th | 


oug! 
sheer determination and steady “plugging.” 

4. Thoroughness. Inthe old days, a certain amount 
of slip-shod performance could and did get by. Th 
stenographer who slipped up once in a while on het 
spelling and her grammar would still be advanced to 
a secretary's job. The banker who failed to scrutinize 


I bad 


and still gel ad Faise 1 pay 


minutely the credit of borrowers could mak« 
blunder in one account 
and his name on a door. Seventy-five pet 
like school marks, were “passing grades 
day? You've got to be well up in the 90's, with an 
average performance of A. to have even a look at that 
room-at-the-top. You either do your job right 
you might as well resign and go fishing. Th 

is full of Grade C and Grade B performers. 
Grade A who command premiums—and a view from 
that room-at-the top. 

Sp Cl illy tru 


5. High technical training. This is 


in the industrial fields. 
the old 


needed most of all to know how to find 


Men of achievement in room-at-the-top 


and mn ik 








available raw materials for manufacturers, and how 
to convert these into finished products. The jobs at 
the top required the ability to deal with materials, 
like lumber, iron, coal, and the like, and skill in do- 
ing more or less crude types of bossing—managing 
miners, ordinary laborers, factory workmen, and so 
on. Yesterday’s leaders were especially skilled in 
the arts of gross production. 

How different, though, today! Except for minor 
improvements, our production problems are solved. 
And what new problems now command the atten- 
tion of our best minds? 

The technical difficulties of cutting production 
costs, improving qualities of processed goods, and 
distributing these more cheaply and efhciently to the 
horde of consumers who clamor for high quality 
products at a price they can pay available at the right 
times and places. A colossal order, this one, requir- 
ing the best brains for generations to come, but too 
complex and difficult to be solved without the finest 
of technical training. 

So tomorrow’s leaders must be competent tech- 
nicians. 

6. Social sense. That means simply the ability to 


get along well with people. 


R THE old days, people had to.take what they 
could get—and like it. Producers were more impor- 
tant than consumers, for there weren’t enough prod- 
ucts—necessities and luxuries alike—to go around 
among the people who were eager and able to pay 
for them. Today the situation is reversed: Too many 
products, not enough buyers. And, too, now that we 
are supplied with the means of production, at least, 
we demand more and better personal service, of 
which we've never begun to have enough. 

So there’s room at the top for people who master 
the technique and art of service. This 
isn’t the quality praised by mis- 
sionaries and welfare workers. It’s 
something much more specific. Serv- 
ing people means everything from 
managing a huge corporation with 
the greatest harmony and efficiency 


Illustrations by 
Walter S.Oschman 
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to fitting Mrs. Jones with shoes that don’t hurt her 
bunions. It means showing office clerks and factory 
workers how and when to rest so that they can im- 
prove their work. It means putting up with the fin- 
icky notions of a pompous business man so that you 
hold your job in the face of the stiffest sort of com- 
petition the world has ever seen. 


Diewace, in short, means every business activity 
in which the personal factor is today gaining impor- 
tance. And that means knowing how to deal tact- 
fully, amiably, but efficiently with people. I am told 
that large producers now seek socially agreeable col- 
lege boys for delivery work. Why? Because house- 
wives can choose any one of dozens of equally good 
products on merit alone. To compete successfully 
then, producers must give superior service. So refrig- 
erators and groceries must be delivered by youths 
with good manners. Silly? Perhaps. But reality 
often lacks logic. 

7. Self-knowledge, and self-understanding. Why 
include these? Because more and more the people 
who find room at the top must know clearly what 
they want and how they propose to get what they 
want. This involves much self-study, and then an 
analysis of one’s own personality in relation to the 
working world. In the old days, when there was 
much room at the top, able young people could take 
a job with little thought and planning in advance, 
assured of advancement if they proved good work- 
ers. Not so today. The vague job-hunter who seeks 
“any kind of work” might as well save his carfare 
and shoe leather. 

For employers want no planless youths. They seek 
only those young men and women who (a) know 
their abilities and interests pretty thoroughly so that 
(b) they also know what they have to offer employ- 
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ers to the end that (c) they will propose to employ- 
ers that they do specific jobs and fill specific needs 
which the job-candidates have studied well in ad- 
vance. Let every young man and woman today 
know clearly what he wants, and then set out to offer 
his specific services. Nobody wants young people 
who are merely hunting jobs. 


8. Adaptability. 


But it includes an open mind, a wide variety of skills 


This trait is hard to describe. 


and interests, willingness to tackle any reasonable as- 
signment and to follow through with care and intel- 
ligence, the ability to take orders in a wholly objec- 
tive spirit. Versatility is a phase of adaptability, and 
of equal importance today. In the old days when 
men devoted their time and abilities primarily to 


problems of production and the management of 


things, specialized skill and knowledge of more or 
less restricted production helds was vital. 

Today, though, we must learn to use what we have. 
The generation now seeking careers must be skilled 
in the arts of using the materials produced. This in- 
volves the whole broad range of human, not inani 
mate, affairs. Plainly, then, the narrow specialist to- 
day grows obsolete in most kinds of work, and the 
man with broad aptitude displaces him. 

9. Willingness to work for a long time at jobs re- 
quiring less than one’s best abilities. As competition 
grows more severe, first-rate people must serve pro- 


longed apprenticeships in jobs requiring only second 


“Every young worker who 
has arrived at working age 
since 1920 would be super 
fluous ...if everybody were 
to use the latest and best in 
ventions and improvements.” 


and third-rate abilities. Advancement is slower and 
less sure. 

10. A knowledge of local affair sand wide acquain 
tanceship with local people. This means, of course, 
that young people should investigate opportunities 
in their own communities first of all, and should b« 
more than wary of striking out for the Great City. 


The Home 


Let Rotarians, as bust 


The Big City wants them less. Town 


wants them more, as a rule. 
ness and professional men, advise young people to 
seek careers where the career-seekers are known 
Yesterday’s room-at-the-top used to be many stories 
up in some metropolitan skyscraper. Today's room 
at-the-top is often a friendly little second floor, just 
over the local drugstore, or in the back of the big 


gest home-town dry goods store. 


’ E have heard much of the youth problem 


it is a big problem, one that reaches around 
world. Gratifying, however, is the intelligent inter 
est business and professional men are taking not only 
in counselling youth but in actively helping them 
make adjustments. 

For instance, there is the Rotary Club of Ann At 
bor, Michigan, which, under the direction of one of 
its members, is making a community survey of jobs 
available to ambitious local students entering th 
At Toledo, Ohio, Rotarians are sys 


tematically organized with aggressive sub-committees 


State university. 


to carry out similar work. 
The 


problem—but much can be done about it by just 


world faces a permanent unemployment 


such men as read these lines. 


Note This article is one « 
and Careers. Readers are 
THe Rorarian, telling 
large or small 


onpnorti meres 
PI funit 
being opened in 


inventions and new economic or social conditior 
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By Channing Pollock 


Playwright, Author, and Critic 


FEW months after the World War, I found 
myself in an Oriental city, and apparently unable to 
get out. There was only one line of steamships going 
in the direction I wanted to go, and they were 
crowded with returning troops. I was a long time 
securing passage, and then, the evening before the 
Sunday I was to embark, the porter at my hotel asked 
me, “Have you got police permission to leave?” 

“Police permission to what?” 

“To leave the country. You can’t go aboard with 
out it. 
looked that, and he had to come back here—over an 


Two weeks ago, a man in this hotel over 


hundred miles—to get permission to leave.” 

I stared at the porter, aghast. 

“Nobody said anything about going to the police,” 
I protested. “I’ve got visas, and military passes, and 
photographs that make me look like a criminal, and 
certificates that I’m not, but what do I do now? I'm 
sailing tomorrow night.” 

The porter shook his head. 

“I'm afraid you're not,” he replied. “Tomorrow’s 
Sunday. The Commissioner never sees anyone on 
Sunday.” 

“But if I miss this boat, heaven knows when I'll 
get another.” 

“It’s too bad,” the porter rejoined, “but the Com 
missioner never sees anyone on Sunday.” 

Sunday morning, I called on the Commissioner. 
His secretary looked at me reproachfully. “The 
Commissioner never sees people on Sunday.” 

“I know, but this is a very exceptional case.” 

“The Commissioner makes no exceptions.” 

“Won’t you take in my card?” 

“My instructions are ‘no cards on Sunday.’ ” 

Even now I blush to confess by what base subter 
fuge of flattery I got that card before the Commis 
sioner. Three minutes later, he stood in the door- 
way, smiling, and with extended hand—a fine figure 
of an English gentleman. “What can I do for you?” 
he asked, and I told him. 

“This isn’t my office,” he answered. “My office is 
about half a mile distant. 
down there with me?” 


Do you mind walking 


The Art of Being Kind 


So otten does ‘bread cast upon the 
waters’ return, so pleasant 1s 
the casting that 


world might well do more ot it. 


o 


this chilly old 


The weather was hot, but my companion delight 
ful. He unlocked the door, and unlocked his desk, 
and got out the necessary rubber stamps, and the 
Phere, ove 


“You've been most 


suggested that we return to his home. 
a refreshing glass, I said, ston 
ishingly kind. I don’t quite understand why 
The Commissioner smiled. 

“You don’t remember m 


“No, but I shall.” 


“T remember you very well. You used to work 
for the Shuberts, didn’t you?” 

I nodded. Thousands of miles from New York, 
it seemed odd to hear the name of an American 


theatrical firm tripping from the lips of a British 
Commissioner. 
“Veg 


1903. IT was an actor with an English company that 


the official continued. “That was around 


got into financial difficulties. I had exactly six shil 
lings, when I blundered into your office, looking for 
an engagement. You explained that you had noth 
ing to do with employing actors, but you took mx 
downstairs, and introduced me to a chap who had, 
and talked him into giving me a chance. Soon aftet 
that, my brother died, and I came into the title which 
secured my future fairly well, but you extricated m« 
and I’ve been 


from a trying mess that day waiting 


15 years to get even. 


Basars rather an unusual story, of course, and | 


shouldn't like to guarantee an equal percentage of 
practicable profit from every kindness. But so much 
bread cast upon the waters does return, and the cast 
ing itself is so pleasant, and easy, and generally in 
expensive, that I sometimes wonder at what seems to 
me a recent decline in the practice. Not in the pra 
tice of charity; heaven knows we are having ampl 
occasion for that, and most of us have risen to the 
occasion. 

But what I now have in mind is something less 
conspicuous; less noble, perhaps; less abnegatory, 


and certainly less common now-a-days—the littk 








12 
courtesies, and considerations, and 
friendlinesses that are the lubrication 
in the machinery of living. Last win- 
ter, I was visited by a Barbados negro 
I had encountered originally “on the 
elevator” of an hotel in Havana. He 
was a grinning youth, and I liked 
him. He was grinning still when 
he called at my flat, though he had 
been walking the streets all night, 
and eating at irregular and infre- 
quent intervals. When the boy had 
been fed, I asked him, “This is the first time you’ve 
ever been here, isn’t it?) What have you noticed par- 
ticularly in New York?” 

Without a moment’s hesitation, the youth replied, 
“Well, what I noticed most particularly was that 





. 


everybody looks so mad 

He meant “so angry,” of course, and the answer 
gave me a bit of a shock. I knew that we Northern- 
ers lack the smiling amiability, the ready friendliness 
one finds in Mexico and the West Indies, in Spain 
and Italy, and in parts of France. I realized that, at 
the moment, we are a worried and troubled race, and 
could understand that we carry the visible signs in 
our faces. But my colored friend went right on. 
“Everybody seems to hate everybody else,” he said. 
“And nobody don’t want to do much for nobody.” 

I wonder if that begins to be true everywhere, or 
almost everywhere—of individuals, and races, and 
nations. I wonder how far it goes to explain our 


Also, I 


whether all this dislike and suspicion between per- 


present chaos and desperation. wonder 
sons, and peoples, and classes, and kinds, isn’t of 
rather new growth. We old fellows are given to 
looking backward through rose-colored glasses, but 
I seem to remember a world without so many rough 
edges—rather a softer and smoother and more smil- 


ing and comradely world. 


i. this change has taken place, are new trends to 
blame? Carefully fostered nationalism, and race- 
consciousness, and class hatreds? The new hard 
practicality of youth; its contempt for “illusions,” and 
“sentiment” and its desire for “sophistication”? Or 
have recent risks and troubles increased in all of us 
that animal instinct to look out for ourselves, and 
never mind the other fellow? These are large prob- 
lems, and I started out to write of little things. So- 


called little things, at any rate; like the value of kind- 
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ness in small, every-day contacts and affairs, the 
tiny effort involved, and the really consider- 
able reward. The reward both to giver and re- 
ceiver. I’m not talking of formal politenesses. 
I’m quite willing to leave those to Emily Post, 
the authority on such matters. To save my 
life, I can’t regard it as important whether one 
writes “Dear Sirs:” or “Gentlemen:”, or leaves 
one card or two. I’ve been known to eat my 
ice cream with an oyster fork, and to have 
remained unabashed and unrepentant when 
the blunder was pointed out to me. I define 
a gentleman as a male person who is gentle and a 
man (I believe Emerson beat me to that), and I am 
entirely sure that true courtesy comes not from courts, 
or from books on, or familiarity with social custom, 
but from the soul. 

It’s so easy to smile, and to be agreeable, and even 
to do the small, kindly thing, that I’m a little puzzled 
that it isn’t a more common habit. One reason, | 


suppose, is that courtesy requires a two-way street. 


gE DON'T excuse, but I do sympathize with the 
man who quit giving his seat to women in crowded 
subways after the 15th woman had taken it without 
a word of thanks. But here my wonder is at those 
15—those 15,000 women. Dying, they should be 
condemned to an eternity of swaying floors with an 
infinity of straps just out of reach. 

Theoretically, the inconsiderate person should be 
that one who never required consideration. You'd 
think the man who had been compelled to tolerate 
bad treatment would be the last to treat anyone else 
badly. This postulation has been refuted by almost 
every elevation of the underdog. We all know 
Shakespeare’s “proud man dressed in a little brief 
authority,” and we have all seen the “little bugs” 
taking advantage of the “littler bugs, to pester ‘em 
and bite ’em.” 

Last March, I was going to West Point, and found 
myself waiting for a cross-town car on Forty-second 
Beside me stood a shabby, middle-aged 
A car came along, 


Street. 
woman, loaded with bundles. 
and the motorman stopped it with the front door at 
our elbows. In New York, the entrance to most sur- 
face cars is through that front door, but it would 
seem that this isn’t true on Forty-second Street. 
Neither the woman nor I knew that. She—and I— 
waited patiently for the motorman to open the door. 
We looked at him, and he looked at us, without mov- 
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ing, for a minute or more, and then he turned on 
the current, and left us in the middle of the street. 

Now, in the present state of society, I could under- 
stand that motorman’s leaving me flat. I could 
understand his obvious enjoyment of the opportunity. 
But I can’t understand why he should have enjoyed 
discomfitting a woman plainly worse off than him 
self, when, with a wave of his hand, or a tilt of his 
head, he might have indicated that the back 
door is the entrance to all trolley cars running 
on Forty-second Street. 

“Man’s inhumanity to man” is no less in 
comprehensible where it involves the relation- 
ship of supposed gentlefolk to persons de- 
pendent upon them. In fact, that sort of 
thing seems to me not only ill-bred, but cow- 
ardly. The late Baroness Henri de Rothschild, 
one of the greatest ladies I ever met, once apologized 
for leaving in the middle of a luncheon that had 
been served long after the time set. “I’ve an ap- 
pointment with my maid’s mother,” she said, “and 
I don’t like to keep her waiting.” 

Though I doubt it, there may be some excuse for 
being rude to one’s equals, and courage in being rude 
to one’s superiors—those in authority, anyway—but 
rudeness to servants, or other subordinates, is lik« 
striking a man who can’t hit back. Emily Post would 
say that this 1s fundamental, but it really is mor 
fundamental than dear Emily. It is really more than 
a question of manners; it is a question of that innate 
goodwill, that genuine sympathy and compassion for 
humankind, that sensitive dread of hurting anyone 
that, if it were more nearly universal, would make 
even this troubled planet rather “swell.” 

I don’t like harping on the rewards of affability and 
considerateness, be - 





cause I never have 
thought that the man 
who did good in or- 





der to go to Heaven 
really should go 
there. But, in busi- 
ness, of course, these 
rewards are obvious. 
In the footlight 























trough of a burlesque 

theatre in the Bowery, there used to be a sign, facing 
the performers and reading “Smile, ladies, smile.” 
That device would be worth its weight in gold to 


any merchant, except that I think most merchants 
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achieve the result without actually painting the sign. 


Certainly, most clerks in shops are politeness and 


patience itself—almost unbelievably so when 


Once 
considers how many customers aren't. But what one 
surly employee can do to injure a business is plenty, 


I know a 


spends about four months a vear in Boston, and 


and then some. certain executive who 


never spends any of it at a certain hotel, because, th 
first time he went there, th 
clerk said, “Wait a minute, can’t 
vour” And / don't believe “th 
spoken drama” has sutlered ani 


more from the movies than 
from the disobliging gentlemen 
who used to stand back mr its 


ticket W inde WS 


Certain nationalities alway 
have been credited with being superlatively polit 
but, personally, I prefer the far-Westerner, who 


omits the bows and the compliments, but will leave 
you your shirt, and give you his if you need it. | 
Mavan Indian 


[ met outside Chichen-Itza, carrying two heavy can 


ras ed ind untutore d 


~~ 


prefer th 


t 


of water, who walked half a mile out of his way to 


show me where Id take n the road, ind had 


wrong 


to be pursued when I wanted to give him a coin 


q FIND I have a definite weakness for the poli 
basket of an 


man I saw lugging the old Jewish 
woman through the trafhe of Canal Street, and th 
busy man who writes a long and courteous letter to 


th 


cigar or drug clerk who leaves his counter to instruct 


the utter stranger in quest of information, an 


a non-paying visitor in the use of a dial telephon 


1 1 


One doesn’t have to go to even such moderate 


modest lengths as the se to drop oil in the befor 


mentioned machinery of living. A smile, or a friend 
ly word, or a “good morning uttered as though 
were a wish and not a rebuff—these go a long way 
Our day may be started ill or well by the manner of 
the hoy who takes us down 1n the elevator 

I remember one 25th of December that was simply 


made for me by a soft, strange voice at the other end 


of a telephone wire that said, “I’m afraid you've got 
the wrong number, but merry Christmas all th 
same!” And in reverse, | remember countless othe: 
voices on phones that implied very definitely that I 
had deliberately asked for a wrong number, and 
conspired with the operator to pick one whose owner 


was in the bath, or even in | Continued on page 54 | 
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I. Regulate It 
Says James MM. Curley 


Governor of the State of Massachusetts 


N 1929, most of the world was living in a 
“fool’s paradise,” confident that wages would 
rise higher and yet higher, and that consumers were 
safe in stretching their credit to the available limit. 

But the depression came, and with it the lean years 
referred to in Scripture. Debt burdens which had 
been supportable in prosperous times became burden- 
some, even crushing. Long sieges of unemployment 
exhausted savings, and thousands of families saw no 
way of retaining the homes which they had acquired 
through years of labor. 

Then it was that consumers scrutinized every pur- 
chase with a value-hunting microscope. Not know- 
ing where the next dollar was coming from, they 
hesitated before taking on new obligations. More 
families bought for cash, fewer on credit. Prudence 

the prodigal child—returned to the old homestead. 

But lessons learned in hard times are readily for- 
gotten in easy times. Today, with business still in 
the early stages of recovery, consumers in increasing 
numbers are again using credit to augment their im- 
mediate purchasing power. Current statistics tell the 
story. The large-scale business of financing install- 
ment sales was never more profitable. 

Now, everyone knows that extraordinary circum- 


stances sometimes compel the consumer either to bor- 


DOL } fi, 
r y 


VE. 
Nc 


Illustration by 
Albert H. Winkler ‘ 


row money or to purchase goods on the installment 
plan. Consumer credit is a necessity. Everybody 
should know, too, that when such credit is granted 
in small amounts and collected monthly, costs are 
high and rates cannot be low. * 

Nevertheless, when the buyer knows exactly what 
rate he is paying for credit, installment buying may 
be prudent buying. A truck driver may save money 
by purchasing a tire on installments, even at a high 
rate on the unpaid balance, rather than going with- 
out the use of his car. 

Most consumers, however, are neither lawyers nor 
mathematical wizards. If, therefore, the terms of a 
conditional sales contract are complicated or obscure, 
most consumers are easy victims of fraud; and there 
are some men in nearly every line of business who, 
unless restrained by law, will fleece unwary custom- 
ers at every opportunity. [Continued on page 55| 
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2. Law May Stifle It 
Says John R. Walker 


Executive Vice President, National Association 
of Sales Finance Com panies 


NSTALLMENT credit mobilizes purchasing 
power. Thus, if one’s income over necessary living 
expenses is $10 per week, he is enabled to acquire 
forthwith an article having a value of $500 or more. 

This plan for capitalizing future net income makes 
feasible the purchase of relatively expensive articles, 
such as automobiles, mechanical refrigerators, radios, 
air conditioners, washing machines, oil burners, and 
farm equipment, by the great majority of the popu 
lation whose incomes are modest and who find it 


difficult to accumulate substantial cash sums. 


Mass consumption of such articles, brought about 


by installment credit, has made possible their pro 
duction in mass; and this in turn has effected a very 
great reduction in their selling prices. For example, 
the “popular price” automobile of today sells for 
$650 to $750, whereas its greatly inferior prototype 


HE 


;¥ LENDING ? (J 
5 SEMREGULATED 





of the pre-installment era sold for $2,000 or mor 
Installment buying has been well called “creative 
Much labor in many 


consumption.” line 
duction and distribution is required to produce on 
of th IIment 


articles customarily sold on the insta 


plan. By purchasing today, with the aid of 
ment credit, instead of with accumulated « 
or more from now, the purchaser not only 
the present use of the article purchased; he acceles 
ates the production-consumption mechanism, which 
suumulates the demand for the products of his own 
labor, and tends to create additional income to oltset 
the time-sale charge on his purchase. 

A basic principle of installment credit 
life of the article purchased must outlast 
ment period. A down payment sufficient 
its initial depreciation is customarily required by 
commercial agencies supplying such credit, at 
deferred payments are completed w 
still retains its usefulness. 
ment thrift. 


' , 
POssesses the essential ¢| 


teaches budgeting and regularity in paying habits 
| T 


labor-saving and 


while the possession Ol 
reational facilities creates higher moral and 


material standards. The | Continued on page 58| 
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NUMBER of my friends, entirely sane men 
and in good repute with their neighbors, wish they 
could play the piano a little as a very personal hobby, 
and regret that it’s now too late to learn. 

It isn’t too late! If you have the love of music and 
want to exercise it within reason, it’s easier to play 
the piano than to play bridge, which many people 
seem to have taken up in their mature years. More- 
over, it’s easier to learn the piano than it used to be, 
because the modern technique is cultivated more with 
the brain than by mere dogged persistence. Moreover, 
the middle-aged have an advantage over the children, 
in those cases where the love of music is intelligent 
and well-considered, and where the use of the brain 
has long since become a habit. 

A child at the piano, even a willing child, needs a 
powerful lot of teaching. The adult can cover quite 
a distance on good advice. Especially the man or 
woman who took lessons in childhood, thumbed out 
bumpy scales, broke down in badly-studied pieces, 
and was permitted at last by the nerve-worn family 
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You're Not 
Too Old to 
Play the 
Piano 





By John Erskine 


Author, President of the Juilliard 
School of Music 


John Erskine “riding his 
hobby” ... After 40, he 
took up piano playing 
and discovered modern 
methods had dispelled 
all the boredom it had 
held for him as a boy. 


A. Tennyson Beals 


to give it up. Assuming that a love of music survives, 
and at least a modest wish to play, you’d be surprised 
at the degree of progress which is quite possible if 
the mature person comes to the piano with a fresh 
mind, and with a grasp of essential principles. The 
average piano teacher didn’t mention those principles 
to us when we were boys; now every good teacher 
begins with them, which is one reason why the chil- 
dren do better nowadays. 

Far be it from me to encourage unnecessary noise 
in the world, or to say—or seem to say—that the 
middle-aged, merely by taking thought, can become 
piano virtuosos! I’m speaking to men of my own 
age, or a little younger, who have, I hope, a sense of 
humor and who won't overestimate their talents, but 
who on the other hand are wise enough to get pleas- 
ure out of such talents as they have. 

I have been invited to give some practical advice 
on taking up the piano again—taking it up for fun. 
Perhaps it was because I worked away at the piano 
when I was young, had then abandoned the study, 
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in the best modern tradition, and after I was 40 I 
took it up again, and have been enjoying my piano 
ever since. 

When I was a child I had a good teacher, but when 
I wanted to renew my acquaintance with the instru 
ment I went for an overhauling to one of the very 
greatest piano teachers now living. I expected his 
instruction to be complicated and highly “advanced” ; 
I was amazed to find it far simpler than I had met in 
boyhood, with a most engaging appeal to musical 
sense and to common sense, and yet with far-reaching 
implications as you thought it over. 

This particular teacher is a famous musician and 
himself a virtuoso of the first order; the simple but 
profound philosophy of technique with which he 


aided my middle-age is shared by all artists today, vio 


linists as well as pianists, and it is a life-saver for even 


the modest amateur. 

The most direct way to approach the problem of 
your technique is of course to notice the things which 
you imagine keep you from playing the piano, you 
who have neglected it and are now no longer young. 
I can hear you checking off your three great ob 
stacles: 

1. Your fingers are stiff. 

2. Your ear is all right, but you can’t remember the 
left hand. 

3. You always found it hard to read music. 

Well, on every count but one, you’re wrong. You 
ear is probably not bad, if you have any love for 
music, but your fingers aren’t stiff; you can remember 

the left hand, and it’s very easy to read music. 

Your trouble is that you're getting off 
You 


your 


on the w rong foot. 


think 


first of 


fingers. Im- 


portant as the fingers are for piano-playing, you 


should think of your fingers last. The music comes 


If you get the music into your brain, it will 


a 


first. 


come out at your fingers. Anything you can hear in 


your mind, you can play. You usually listen t 


1] 


melody and the melody IS USUALLY 1N the rigl [ 


That's why you say vou have 


a good ear. 


] 
i discove I 


listen to the left hand, you’l 


1s Just as good on the low notes. 


Xv. ) the first rule for piano technique is: Lea 


music by heart before you try to play it. For 
ginner this sounds like extravagant impossibility, 


Hh 


it's absolute sense, and it will save you many hours 


of the wrong kind of practice. Perhaps your way 
has been to pick a new piece out at the piano, but 
how can you get anywhere until you know what you 
want to pick? 

I've the habit, supposed to be vicious, of reading 
myself to sleep every night, and since I can’t devot 
to the piano as many hours as I'd like, I save myself 
time by learning new music in bed, listening to it in 


both 


hands, and know how I want to make it sound. Or: 


my mind until I can remember it as a whole, 
sometimes | practise an old prec this way, cl 
up spots which I hadn't understood 

The second rule for piano technique 1s t 
slowly enough for your mind to suggest 
It's not your fingers which are stiff; it 
slow. Ye 


the benefit ol those motor centers 


centers of the brain which a1 


slow the motor centers are at first, with ex 

soon speed up, but you must give every note a chat 
Pry this with the easiest piece you can find, or with 

a section of a piece. Study it away from the piano 


till you can hear it in your mind, then take th 


music to the piano and play it slowly enough to heat 


every note. You will say I’m moving too fast; 
“Important as the fingers 
should think 


yOu) 
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you'll protest that you can’t make this experiment 
unless you can read music and hear it mentally. 

Quite right, but give me credit for having set 
a little trap for you. When you named the obstacles 
which keep you from playing, you probably put first 
the stiffness of your fingers, and only at the end did 
you mention the reading. In the correct approach to 
piano-playing the reading comes first. You can’t do 
a thing without it. And when we speak of reading 
music, we mean not only an understanding of the 
but also an exercise of the 


For- 


tunately the signs are easy to explain. Ear-training, 


signs notes, sharps, flats 


ear, so that the music can sound in the mind. 


which is more important, takes a little more time, 
but it’s less difficult than the mastery of a good drive 
in golf. 

The symbols used in printing music have a long 
history, and they are far from perfect, but their pur- 
pose is obvious, and they should be studied with that 
purpose in mind. You read music to find out three 
main things—how high or how low the note is, when 
and for how long it should sound, and in what time 
or rhythm. 

To show the pitch of the note, we have the five 
horizontal lines, the clef or key. Each line designates 
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a note, and so does each space between lines. You 
have only to count up, and hum the notes of the scale, 
one note for each line or space, and there you are! 

Of course you must know where to start from 
when you count. The clef for the right hand is 
marked by a florid G, placed on the second line from 
the bottom. The clef for the left hand is marked by 
a rather slipshod F, placed on the second line from 
the top. You therefore know where G is in your 
right hand and where F is in the left. From those 
points you count off the lines and spaces. 


h DON'T need to remind you that the notes have 
slightly different forms, to show whether they are 
whole notes, half notes, quarter notes, and so forth. 
A whole note sounds twice as long as a half note. 
The mathematics needed here will not detain us. 

The time or rhythm is indicated by figures at the 
beginning of the piece, or wherever the time changes; 
4, for example, means that there are three quarter- 
notes to a measure, and the perpendicular bars show 
you where the measures begin. 

I doubt if this part of music-reading bothers any 
intelligent person, but unless the notes suggest 
sounds, you're no further along than you would be if 
the letters on this page suggested no words. 

You can train your ear in two ways. You 
either can count off the lines and spaces be- 
tween any two notes, and so get their relative 
distance, or you can cultivate absolute pitch 
and hear the piece exactly as it will sound 
when played. 

The first method is very easy. You soon 
learn to recognize the relative pitch of notes 
which have one note between them (thirds), 
or which have two notes between them 
(fourths), or three notes (fifths), or four 
notes (sixths), or five notes (sevenths). With 
a little concentration you could become ac- 
customed to these intervals after a few hours 
at the piano, and then you could recognize 
the intervals mentally, hear them in your 
mind, when you see them on the page. 

But if you are training your ear at all, you 
ought to make at least one good try at absolute 
pitch. It’s merely a question of listening in- 
tently. Strike any [Continued on page 61 | 


“A child at the piano, even a willing child, 
needs a powerful lot of teaching. The adult 
can cover quite a distance on good advice. 
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From the shop of a German craftsman, Johann Gutenberg, came (about 1450) 
S? 


that greatest of all time-bridging inventions 


printing with movable types. 


The International Debts We Owe 


By Robert J. C. Stead 


Canadian Author and Rotarian 


i EST you think me more indiscreet than | am, 
let me say at once that the international debts of 
which I write are not those that, once upon a time, 
were supposed to be paid in gold. Problems of that 
kind I leave to the economists, the mathematicians, 
and the astronomers—to anyone accustomed to deal- 
ing in figures so huge that no one can comprehend 
them. My subject is those intangible debts that can- 
not be expressed by any row of numerals preceded 
by the sign of the dollar. While Rotary envisages 
these debts as related to all nations, I must, because of 
limited space, confine this article particularly to the 
United States, the British Isles, and Canada. 


To begin: Where, may I ask, did the American 
citizen get his idea of government? [ am not trying 
to be funny. I am suggesting that the ideas that wer 
incorporated in the American system of government 


did not originate in the Declaration of Independenc 


bac k 


through that land which has become known as thi 


or the Constitution, but trace their roots 


“Mother of Parliaments” to the signing of the Mag 
na Carta by King John at Runnymede on June 15 
1215. 


great life insurance agents; 


Those barons, incidentally, would have mack 


they knew how to get 
the name on the dotted line. Some of their descend 
ants, I think, are still about. 

If you will trace the parliamentary roots closely 
enough, you will find they go back beyond even 
that remote date of 1215: to the old English moot 


which corresponds to our village or township coun 














Bac k to 1215, to the 
Magna Carta which King 


John reluctantly granted to 


his barons, date many modern 


] 
principles of popular government. 


cils; the hundredmoot which corresponds 
to our county councils; the shiremoot 
which corresponds to our state or pro- 
vincial legislatures, and the folkmoot, 
which corresponds to our national gov- 
ernments. Somewhere, too, in the long 
course of English history you will find 
the origin of the jury system. So that 
from our common motherland, the 
United States and Canada have acquired 
two things which they hold most dear; 
the right to representative government 
for all, and the right to a fair trial for anyone accused 
of crime. These rights and conceptions were not 
acquired by easy gestures; they were the fruit of 
long and bitter struggles, the slow growth of a plant 


well watered with the blood of our ancestors. 


QO. turn for a moment to the debt we owe to 


inventive genius. In these days when there seems 
to be a surplus of everything except parking space, 
our debt to the machine may be obscured by the 
problems it has brought, but surely the fault is not 
that of the machine but of certain branches of human 
activity which have failed to keep pace with inven- 
tion. Who, then, do we find among our principal 
creditors in this classification? Let us begin with 
James Watt, the Scotsman who about 1775 gave 
the world the practical steam engine. 

But for the train of events which James Watt set 
in motion, Rotarians today would travel on foot or 
in horse-drawn coaches. They would sit in rooms 
lighted by candles, and, instead of having elevators 
to whisk them to their floor-levels, they would make 
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their difficult way up endless flights of stairs. And 
not one of them, I suppose, has stopped to express, 
even mentally, his debt to Watt for what he has 
done for him. 

Then there was the Englishman, Stephenson, who 
developed Watt’s steam engine into a locomotive, 
and so made possible the vast railway enterprises 
of today. Even those of us whose only experience 
with railway trains is now at level crossings will 
hardly dispute the importance of the machine which 
Stephenson set in motion when he so harnessed a 
steam engine that it would draw trucks of coal at 
a speed of four miles an hour. Today there are 
about 250,000 miles of main track railway in the 
United States alone—enough to lay a double-track 
line five times around the world at the equator— 
and the railway problem has become one of the 
most pressing of the day. But the railway re-made 
civilization; without the railway, nations such as 
the United States and Canada would be impossible. 

One other Englishman must be mentioned. 
Michael Faraday, by his researches into electro- 
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magnetic induction and his discovery of the prin- 


ciples on which are based the electric dynamo, 


opened the door to that immense development in 
electric and hydroelectric power which has marked 
the last half century. They have brought immeasur- 
able convenience and benefits to society, and, unlike 


many inventions, have actually reduced the cost of 


living. The rate for domestic electricity in my home 
town of Ottawa, Canada, averages less than one cent 
a kilowatt hour, which means that my wife cooks 
her dinner by electricity at lower cost and with 
infinitely more convenience than would be possible 
with either coal or wood. 

The United States have made their contribution. 
Edison and a thousand others have built wonder 
fully upon the foundation laid by Faraday. Edison 


gave us not only the filament lamp to lighten our 


darkness, but the phonograph to bring music into 


every home, and did foundation work for the amaz- 
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McCormick begat 


reaper, which begat the self-binder, which be; 


avail 


ing motion picture industry. 


combine harvester. 


Bi: internal combustion engine, I believe, origi- 


nated in England, but the American automobile has 


put the nation on wheels. Some may think it has 


put it on skids instead of wheels, but at any rate 1t 
Wright 
heavier-than-au 


CX rctly all 


has converted inertia into motion. Th 


Brothers conquered the air with 
flying machine, and Lindbergh, if not 
inventor, at least blazed the way into a new field of 
human experience. 
Dr. Crawford D. Lon 


the first to use an anaesthetic in an operation ( 1842) 


g ot Jetterson, Georgia, 


Ss 


Was 
and the series of experiments beginning with him 
have made 1 remov 


first 


t possible for your surgeon to 
your appendix and $200 in a few minutes, the 
part of the operation being almost painless 
Canada, although small numerically, ha 
contributed her share to this galaxy of prog 
ress. One of the first ships to cross the At 
Royal Wu 


first com 


lantic under steam power—th 


liam—was built in Canada. The 
pound steam engine was built in Canada 
The first railway sleeping car is credited to 
Ontario. A 
Alexander 


the world’s first telephone. A Can 


Hamilton, young 


Canadian Graham 

Ter ll 
Marquis 
map of th 


to upsct thie Mal 


scientist developed the famous 


wheat which rolled back the 
Its share 


world and did 
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the present age 
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on Mausoleum at Ravenna 


thusian theory. Two 


Canadian professors 


jointly discovered — in- 





sulin, which brought 
hope and health to 


thousands of invalids, 


built oo was Sh 


and a Canadian 


and popularized the : 
From a contemporaneous painting 


batteryless radio Sct. 


So much for the debt we all owe the in- 


the and present, 


scientists of past 


ventors and 
and I have touched only the barest surface of the 
subject. Space does not permit tribute to the in- 
ventors of the sewing machine, the typewriter, 
the linotype, the printing press, the telescope, 
which has brought the universe within our ken; 
the microscope, which has revealed the hidden 
sources of disease; the ordinary household match, 
which has made man the master of frre. Let me 


press on to one or two other considerauions. 


= is, for example, the field of sport. If 


you think it is not an important field, take note of 
what the people are reading in the daily papers, 
on the street car, in the hotel lobbies—anywhere 
you like to check it. The influence of sport in 
shaping national characteristics can hardly be 
over-emphasized, and it is interesting to note that 
the Anglo-Saxon races have been the great in- 
ventors of the sports that have taken the world 
out of doors. 
Scotland 
world golf, and England gave the world foot- 


ball and cricket, although there is some dispute 


some say The Netherlands—gave the 


as to whether cricket is a game or a-social event. 


United States gave the world baseball, and again 


there is some dispute as to whether baseball is a 


For 1 m pece able litera y 
example and leisure jo 
owes 
much to such unforget- 
Dan- 
te (1265-1321); Cervan- 
tes (1547-1616); Shake- 
(1564-1616); 
Goethe (1749-1832); 
(1828-1906). 
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sport or a business. Canada has recently been 
busy giving the United States hockey. 

Mention of hockey suggests some observations 
on the internationalism of sport. For example, 
when Detroit defeated Toronto and won the 
1933-34 championship, the winning goal was 
scored by Ebbie Goodfellow, whose home address 
is Ottawa, Ontario. Again, when Chicago over- 
threw Detroit’s hopes, the winning goal was 
scored by Harold March, of Regina, Saskatche- 
wan. The roster of the Chicago, Detroit, or New 
York hockey teams reads like an old home week 
in Winnipeg, Toronto, or Ottawa, Ontario. 

But the debt is by no means all on one side. 





While Canadians are introducing hockey in the 
United States, Americans are showing their north- 
~ ern neighbors the fine 
points of baseball 
and football. Surely life 
has been made more in- 


teresting and eventful 








in both countries by this 
exchange in the field of 
sport; surely it adds its 
debts 


quota to those 






First Folio’ engraving by Droeshout 


which we owe each 
other and which never 
in all time can be paid 


except in kind! 


Then there is the 
exchange of popula- 
tion which 1s inevit- gl . 


From a contemporaneous portrait 


able in the case of two 
nations situated as are Canada and the United States. 
According to the census of 1930 there were in the 
United States at that time 1,278,421 persons who had 
been born in Canada, and according to the Canadian 
census of 1931 there were in Canada 344,574 persons 
who had been born in the United States. Expressing it 
another way: one person in every hundred in the United 
States was born in Canada, and a little more than three 
persons in every hundred in Canada were born in the 
United States. 

The contributions made by these expatriates to their 
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Canada has sent many love- 
ly, able actresses to Holly- 
wood; among them 1s the 
famed Mary Pickford shown 
as she appeared in Dorothy 
Vernon of Haddon Hall. 


adopted countries must be 


very considerable. Someone 
has taken the pains to find 
out what the Canadians who 
United 
States are doing for a living, 
he finds that 781 are 


have gone to the 
and 
journalists, 1,200 are on the 

stage, 1,724 are government 

officials, 2,464 are clergymen, 

3,893 are physicians, and no 

less than 12,930 are teachers 

and college professors. 

The late Franklin K. 


Lane, Secretary of the Interior in the Wilson cabinet, 


To mention individuals: 


was born in Canada, and it has been said that only 
that accident of birth prevented his receiving th 
Democratic nomination for the Presidency. Admiral 
Simms was born in Canada. Senator Couzens was 
born in Canada. Father Coughlin was born in Can 
ada. James J. Hill, one of the world’s great railway 
builders, was born in Canada. 

The stage fairly teems with Canadian names lik« 
Margaret Anglin, May Irwin, and Julia Arthur. To 
the silver screen Canada has contributed Mary Pick- 
ford, Norma Shearer, Marie Dressler, and Walter 


Huston, to name just a quartette of the top-notchers, 


. 


and Director Mac Sennett to give—shall I say ?— 
form and class to the motion picture industry. And 
for the conversion of their neighbors, Canadians 
a have sent the one and 
only Aimie Sempk 
McPherson. 

Here again the 
debt is by no means 
all on one side of the 
international ledger. 
Americans have had 
a large part in the 


shaping of Canadian 





development and 





destiny. They include 
such notables as the 
Right Honorable Sir 


George Perley, distinguished philanthropist and 
veteran member of the Canadian Parliament and, 
Acting Minister 


Hampshire ; 


Prim 
born in New 
President of the Can 
Milwaukee; the 


Yanadian 


On humerous occasions, 


of Canada, who was 
the late Lord Shaughnessy, 
adian Pacific Railway, born in 
late Sir Henry Thornton, President of the ¢ 
National 


(strange 


Logansport, Indi na, 
va 


CIOS 


Railways, born at 


how these Americans pick up eat 
and knighthoods when they get away from home!) 
and Hon. C. D. Howe, new Canadian Minister of 


Railways, was born at Waltham, Massachusetts 


Hi exe WISE WOOD, president 


ta Wheat 


economic 


Pool and a power in the 
Western Canada wi: 
Munro City, Missouri; George Lan 

Prince of Wales at his 


near High River, Alberta, and so stirred his ent 


life of 
who entertained the 


siasm for that beautiful country that the Prin 


bought a neighboring ranch where, once in a while, 
he seeks to escape “the white light that beats upon 
a throne,” was born near Des Moines, Iowa. On 
could pursue this subject to any length, but these 
instances will have to suffice. Surely they do estab 
lish that each country has drawn lavishly upon the 
energy and ability of its neighbor’s citizer 

But there remains a debt greater than any 
which I have enumerated: Language. 

We do not know from what distant ancestral ra 


we inherit the power of | Continued on page 52 
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By Harold G. Moulton 


President, The Brookings Institution 





OVEMENT is not really progress unless it 
A ship that 


leaves its course to visit an uninhabited island may 


is toward the place we want to reach. 


provide entertainment for its passengers, but it isn’t 
getting nearer to port, which is its chief objective. 

The goal of economic progress is well defined. It 
is the attainment of progressively higher levels of 
material existence for the whole people. We want a 
sustained prosperity that will bring living standards 
substantially higher than we have had in the best of 
our “prosperity” periods. 

Although no one questions this primary objective, 
it is noteworthy that many present-day schemes 
would tend to lead us away from it. They would 
take us in the direction of producing less, when, in 
fact, we need more. Instead of seeking primarily to 
increase our output so that it would be sufficient to 
supply everybody with at least the ordinary comforts 
of life, some of these schemes would attempt to alle- 
viate the pressing difficulties by mere division of what 
we now have—which is gravely insufficient. Others 
would freeze production at low levels by a compul- 
sory cutting of working hours past the point neces- 
sary to turn out a satisfactory supply of goods. 

Readers of this magazine are probably familiar 
with most of these assorted palliatives and 
there is no intention to appraise them here. 
We must fix in our mind that no step 1s 
progress unless it is in the direction of 
plenty rather than scarcity. 

In considering economic progress 
broadly, it is well to remember that 
while depression phenomena are 
generally considered as dating 
1930, they are an old 
Mil- 


lions of families have always 


from 


story to many people. 


been in a depression. 
Back in 1929, poverty 
was always at the door- 
Six million fam- 
United 
States, for example, re- 


step. 


ilies, in the 
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The Goal Is Plenty for All 


ceived less than $1,000 annual income, and 16 millions 
received less than $2,000 in that year. Yet, in spite 
of the need for goods which existed in the low in- 
come groups, the productive plant was operating at 
only 80 per cent of its capacity. 

The fundamental need then was the same as now 
—to articulate production and consumption so that 
all productive capacity would be utilized and en- 
larged to supply the progressively expanding wants 
of the people. 

We have learned to produce goods of all kinds 
with greatly increased efficiency, in recent decades, 
especially since the war. We have made it possible 


for two blades of grass to grow where one grew 


~ 
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“The goal of economic progress is .. . the 
attainment of progressively higher levels of 
material existence for the whole people.” 


before. But we have 
not always grown the 
extra blade. 


Within the 


work of competitive, 


frame 


private enterprise, we 
have attained living 
standards which, how 
ever deficient in our 
own eyes, are the 
highest the world has 


W h en 


the real wages of the 


ever known. 


average Worker in 
crease 38 per cent in 
three decades, as be- 
tween 1900 and 1939, 
while his working 
hours are being cut 13 per cent. 
the progress is too real to ignoré 
But that is not the full measur: 
of what might have been don 
had the economic machine func 
tioned at its potential best. 
Three years ago we began a study at the Brookings 
Institution which sought to isolate the factors which 
tend to retard rather than accelerate economic prog- 
ress, and it was in the course of this inquiry that the 


above facts were de veloped 
With the masses of the peopl 


unable to buy the things they 


wanted and needed, vet with the pro 
t 


study 


ductive plant partially idle, out 


naturally centered in the effect of incom 
distribution on economic difficulties, and het 


we found the key to the maladyustm« nt 


The rise in the general level of incomes betw 


1900 and 1929 resulted in an increase in the 


propo! 


tion of the national income which was sav 


much as the percentage of savings grows 
income brackets are progressively reached. 


receiving less than $2,000 annually, it was discoves 


Save an inconsequential part of it, if any, but al 
] 


higher levels a substantial amount of savings 1s al 


most automatic. In 1929, 10 per cent of the famuilt 


accounted for 13 billions out of the 15 billions of 


The tence 


of more and more of the 


1 
} 


total savings. ncy was toward th 
nation’s money 
the years passed. 

But the buying power of the masses was not sufh 
cient to make profitable the utilization of th 
savings in productive enterprise. Industrialists do not 
add to their plant unless there is reason to believe 
they can sell the product. As a result, much of th 
money savings were dissipated in speculative bidding 
up of outstanding securities and other forms of 
investment. Yet it would have been necessary to 
increase the capacity approximately 40 per cent to 
give everybody a really adequate living, measured by 
goods and services consumed. 

The problem is the insufficiency of buying power 
among the masses. If we are to have sustained pros 
perity and progress, their buying power must expand 
as increased efficiency enables production to expand. 
Or, to put it another way, the benefits of techno 
logical advance must be passed on to the people as 
they are made if a cumulative maladjustment is not 
to be the result. 

Taxation is urged by persons of one school of 
thought as a method of passing on these benefits 
But unless the net result is to provide the masses with 


the things they want most, there is no real gain. 


The people’s primary desires are for better food and 
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houses, automobiles, etc., rather than for more pub- 
lic buildings, duplicate transportation facilities, or 
other forms of public enterprise. There are fields 
in which government expenditures, financed by tax- 
ation, may eventually play a much larger part with 
substantial social benefits, but at best this method 
of disseminating the fruits of increasing efficiency 


is quite limited. 


| ie YR has made some progress toward obtaining 
the benefits of technological advance by pressure for 
higher wages, but in the aggregate the results have 
been slow and disappointing. The direct benefits have 
been limited to particular groups, and, at the same 
time other groups, such as farmers, have been af- 
fected adversely. Farmers, in turn, have sought arti- 
ficial methods of raising the price of their own prod- 
ucts, and a net result has been that the production 
and interchange of goods has slowed down. 

The way in which it can be done is the way en- 
visaged in the theory of the profit system, and which 
actually worked well until recent decades. That way 
is through the reduction of prices as production be- 
comes more efficient. By this method, a nation’s real 
income is distributed in the most effective way pos- 
sible, among the masses who need it and will spend 
it. Instead of more money savings than can be pro- 
ductively employed, there is a constantly increasing 
buying power which makes profitable the use of sav- 
ings in new enterprises filling new needs or supply- 
ing old wants more effectively. 

This process is theoretically 
automatic, and until compara 
tively recent decades it actually 
has been automatic. Competi 
tion inexorably brought about 
lower prices as efficiency made 
them possible. Our trouble to 
day is not that the competitive 
system of itself won't work 





eficiently but that fetters we 
have wrought prevent it from 
working efficiently. 

Economic history of the past 
50 years has been marked by a 
constant succession of attempts 
to preserve the status quo by 
stabilizing prices in one way 
or another. We have done 


this through the medium 
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of trusts, pools, trade associations, code authorities, 
and other agencies whose effects have been both 
direct and indirect. We have tried to gain immediate 
profit from artificially maintained price levels, but 
each time we have done so we have made long term 
progress more difficult. We have been gradually 
starving the goose that lays golden eggs. 

This is not to imply that competition has wholly 
disappeared. Any reader doubtless can name many 
lines in which the free play of competitive forces is 
bringing a steadily enlarging and improving product 
to the people. But in others, the process has been 
throttled. The price structure, in progressive degree, 
has been frozen, and though productive efficiency has 
consistently gained, only a part of its benefits have 
been able to break through and reach the masses of 
consumers. 

Between 1922 and 1929, technological advance was 
particularly rapid. Productive efficiency per worker 
gained about 18 per cent, yet there was little change 
in wholesale prices. In similar periods of the past, 
before price stabilizing agencies had obtained such 
a firm foothold, price reductions were marked along 
a broad front. Such was the case, for example, be- 
tween 1870 and 1890, when competition had little 
artificial restraint. 

The effect of price rigidity has been particularly 
adverse to economic progress because of the basic 
character of many of the products whose prices have 
been maintained. The failure of certain steel prices 
to respond to increased productive efficiency 
may serve as an illustration. Steel enters 
into the manufacture of many other prod- 
ucts, and if its price is maintained, price 
reductions farther down the line are difh- 
cult to effect. 

We do not propose a broad program of 
price cuts at any given time, nor do we sug- 
gest that business men operate without a 
satisfactory profit. But it is apparent that as 
technological advance gives us increased 
productive efficiency, it must be passed on 
to consumers in lower prices if broad, sus- 
tained progress is to result. We have felled 
logs across the only road that promises to 
take us where we want to go; but, under- 
neath the obstructions, 
the road is still there. 

Let us remove the 


“We have been gradu- 
ally starving the goose 
that lays golden eggs.” 

obstructions. 
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Hugo Celniuns (left), President of 
the Rotary Club of Riga, Lat 
iste) to Be rli nN, Vr nna and i A¢ 
Hague. He ts Lord Mayor of R 
ga, former Prime Ministe 
Vid, and F drme) "s l n n Lead 


Personalities 
In the News 


Two Rotarians who direct large 
national associations are: (below, 
left to right) Otto Lang, Dallas, 
Texas, President —for a second 
term —of the Florists Telegraph 
Delivery Association; and Dr. Rob- 
ert P. Fischelis, Trenton, New Jer- 
sey, new President of the Amert- 
can Pharmaceutical Association. 





A process for preserving food by quick freez ’ 
ing bears the name of Rotarian Clarence 0) 
Birdseye (below left), Gloucester, Massachu 
setts. ]. M. Wardle (below right), Banff Ro 
tarian, Canada’s Deputy Minister of Interior. 
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Head of the Canadian Press Association is Ro 
tarian W.B. Preston, Brantford, Ont.,(vight) 
British, U.S.A., and Rotary flags, carried by the Blue Bird in 
speed runs at Daytona Beach, Florida, have been presented by Sir Malcolm Campbell wh ; ] 
Rotarians there to the Secretariat and to the London Rotary Club the banners of two nations and of 
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Paul Harris’ 
New Book 


mwa Review 





By William Lyon Phelps 


Professor, Author, and Critic; Member, 

Rotary Club, New Haven, Connecticut 
1 favored camera- 
portrait of Paul 
Hi Founde:s 
and President 


Emeritus of Ro- 
tary,by Hugh Gal 
oway, a Past Pres 
ident of Rotary 
International: As- 
Brit- 
ain and Ireland. 


B ius BOOK, This Rotarian Age, 


pages, written by the founder of Rotary, Paul P. 


sociation for 


of about 250 


Harris of Chicago, was unwittingly christened by 
one of the most brilliant writers in the world—G. K. 
Chesterton. It is not the first time that an epithet 
has been proudly accepted as a badge. If, within the 
narrow space of 30 years, Paul Harris has seen an 
organization founded by himself grow to such colos- 
sal proportions that its enemies believe it has changed 
the character of the age, he should feel that he has 
not lived in vain; that he has exerted a profound 
influence on the whole world. 

The fact that scientific sociologists in universities 
have thought Rotary and other service clubs a phe- 
nomenon worthy of investigation, and that hostile 
critics find it a convenient target, is additional proof 
of its importance. 

My article will concern itself almost entirely with 
the Harris book; let me merely say in passing that 
serious and sincere adverse criticism from our ene- 
mies is or may be made beneficial to Rotary and 
to all of us who believe in Rotary. Furthermore, 
such investigations as Rotary, the survey of the Chi- 
cago Rotary Club (University of Chicago Press, 
1934) and an even more recent one called Rotary 


and Its Brothers, by Charles F. Marden, Ph. D. 
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(Princeton University Press, 1935) are also valuable. 

Yet I think with all such books, the whole is less 
than the sum of its parts; details can be pointed out 
that might be advantageously changed. But no one 
outside of Rotary can really appreciate Rotary or 
form any true estimate of its value. The same could 
be said of any organization, including those to which 
Mr. Chesterton, himself, may belong. 

One gibe quoted is this: You see a group of Rotar- 
“I know 


where they are going: they’re going to lunch.” Now 


ians and you ask where they are going. 


I never heard of a Rotarian who joined for the sake 
of the lunch. If our enemies only knew the most 
vulnerable point of attack! For there is no com- 
parison between the quality of the intellectual food 
served at the average Rotary session and that of the 


physical. 


E HOPE every one of the 160,000 members of Ro- 
tary will read This Rotarian Age. Paul Harris has 
divided his book into 16 short chapters giving the 
history of the organization from its faint dawn to 
its present splendor; with due attention paid to local 
aspects of individual Rotary Clubs as well as to 
Rotary International. 

Rotary was born at Chicago, February 23, 1905. 
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But Mr. Harris goes back to the dawn of history to 
get a good start. I am rather sorry he did, for I think 
his second and third chapters are the least interest- 
ing and certainly the least important. I advise the 
reader to skip them both. I think the structure of 
the book would have been better and its initial appeal 
to the average reader more direct, if the first chapter 
had been called Preface or Introduction, and if the 
book had then begun on page 23 with the chapter 


) 


Can Anything Good Come Out of Chicago 


Tas chapter is an account of the development of 
Chicago after the fire of 1871 (the book says 1870). 
Then in the next chapter, Genesis of Rotary, Paul 
gives an interesting sketch of the personalities of 
three men saying, “These three men and the writer 
constituted the first group to foregather in the fel- 
lowship of Rotary.” 

The fifth man brought in singing, which has been 
a brief but vital part of Rotary Club meetings dur- 
ing the past 30 years, so far as the United States is 
concerned, at least. 

From the very start there was a jolly friendliness, 
an intimacy, which differentiated Rotary from other 
clubs. Mr. Harris on this point does well in quoting 
Sir Henry Braddon, an Australian Rotarian. 


One way in which Rotary develops the individual is in 


preserving the boy in him. Deep down in the heart of 


every good fellow there is a boy, a boy whos outlook on 


life is rather wonderful, unspoiled . as the years go on 


the boy is apt to become submerged, and it is a sad day for 
the man when the boy can be said to have passed away. 
So far from this being a negligible part of Rotary 
influence, I think it is one of the most important. 
One secret of happiness is to have the mind of a man 
with the heart of a boy. We can easily see how a 
“ ° - ” 
scientific” observer at a Rotary luncheon, bent on 


getting “material” for a sociological essay, might not 
appreciate this side of Rotary. 

Paul Harris has travelled all over the world, and 
his comments on international affairs and the re 


moval of national prejudices and misunderstandings 


| 

are valuable and stimulating. He says: 

No one ever rises In the Writers esteem tft ( dis 
loyalty to his country, wheresoever it iv bx Q) 
to love his country so well that he wi 
enemies for it, nor subject his fellow country) 
+} | ] ot 1 1 i 1] 

rough proclaiming the land o S ‘ t ‘ 
country.” 


In the beginning, the keynote of Rotary 
Mr. Harris gives a 


stances that helped to establish this principle. 


| 
ance. variety of dramatic 1n 


The second Rotary unit was in San Francisco; th 
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second nation to have a Rotary Club was Canada; 
thus in five years the name National Association of 
Rotary Clubs was changed to International Associa- 
tion. All over the world today, the two words go to- 
gether, one and inseparable—Rotary International. 

The author tells us the origin of the two slogans, 
“He profits most who serves best,” and “Service 
above self.” I admire his frankness in discussing the 
meaning of the word profits; it is not confined to an 
idealistic or character-profit, though that side is the 


more important. It is downright cash profit as well. 


Qocu an interpretation of profit is liable to 


misunderstanding and may give ground superficially 
for hostile criticism. But what is meant is that al- 
though one should not follow honesty because it is 
the best policy, it does happen—with occasional in- 
dividual exceptional cases—to be the best policy. 
The ideal way to settle difficulties is usually the most 
practical way. ’ 

I remember in reading the late Anne Sedgwick’s 
novel The Encounter, an argument between two men 
which illustrates exactly what I mean by the pre- 
ceding paragraph. One man said, “Strength is the 
best thing in the world,” to which the other said, 
“No; goodness is the strongest thing in the world.” 

After the Boxer rebellion in China, one ruler in 
demanding the indemnity gave out publicly to his 
“Act so that no Chinese 


soldiers this command: 
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will ever dare to insult or injure one of your country- 
men again.” The United States returned the in- 
demnity to China. Which was the more practical 
method of obtaining the same result? 

In the chapter The Challenge, Paul Harris shows 
that he is quite aware of the objections made to 
Rotary by its critics and of the features that cause 
these objections. I admire immensely his candor in 
dealing with the possible weaknesses and blemishes 
of Rotary and his good temper in facing antagonists. 
If there were to be a debate between a champion of 
Rotary and an opponent, I should like to have 
Founder Paul Harris as our spokesman. 

Of the University of Chicago report, he says: 

If the desire of pecuniary profits was recognized as a suit 
able motive for joining Rotary Clubs, it is not difficult to see 
that it would result in the loss of many of our best members. 


It more realism is necessary it will, it is hoped, be obtained 


through moving the backward members forward rather than 
The 


writer is surprised that the members of the University Com 


through moving the forward members backward. 


mittee, who by the very nature of their own vocations must 
have dedicated their lives to the “Service above Self’ ideal, 
can be skeptical about the attempt of Rotarian business men 


eventually to rise to the same high standards. 


What Rotary can do toward furthering the peace 
of the world is difficult to state definitely, but Mr. 
Sinclair Lewis—hardly a Rotarian—has said that if 
world peace ever does come, it will come more 
through our so-called service clubs, Rotary, Kiwanis, 
Lions, etc., than through any other agency. 

The very fact that we cannot be a pacifist organiza- 
tion any more than we can be a “national defense” 
organization is all to the good. There are many 
associations political, religious, conservative, revolu- 
tionary, who would like to “use” Rotary, as they 
have tried to use the churches and the scientific lab- 
oratories. But Rotary goes on serenely in its own 
independent way, containing Radicals and Conserva- 
tives, religious men and atheists, militarists and paci- 
fists, but endeavoring to make citizens of all nations 
feel like brothers. 

What if just before war were declared, every in- 
dividual on one side could be introduced personally 
to every individual on the other side,—and the busi- 
ness of Rotary is to make everybody in the world 
acquainted with everybody else! Tremendous prog- 
ress toward this goal has been made in 30 years. 

This book by Paul Harris has given me much in- 
formation of value; and helped me to understand 
many things in Rotary. I hope that This Rotarian 


Age will go through many editions. 
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These salty old Dutch fishermen may 
and pipes are sweet. Besides, who with the sea in his blood, doesn't enjoy al 


The Netherlands: 


By Dr. A. C. Josephus Jitta 


Economist, Educator, Rotarian 


OES The Netherlands, when you hear it, re- 
mind you of a small boy with his finger stuck in a 
hole in a dike, keeping back the North Sea till work 
men arrive to repair the leak? Or does it suggest 
canals and windmills, cows, cheese, wooden shoes, 
and men and boys walking along village streets in 
sail-size breeches ? 

This country has often been called picturesque. 
A Netherlander likes that characterization, but he is 
ever so much more pleased when his homeland is 
described as one of the man-made wonders of the 
world; when it is praised for its agriculture, com 
merce, and industry, achieved in spite of severe ob- 
stacles; when the courage, resourcefulness, and 
determination of its people are referred to; when 
mention is made of the fact that it is the world’s 
foremost colonial power, after England and France; 
when the story of the Zuider Zee is recounted, also 
the story of shipbuilding and cotton textiles, of mar- 
garine, artificial silk, and oil; when its genius for 
thrift and its prominent place as a capital-exporting 
nation are cited. 

Few realize that almost half of The Netherlands 





0¢ On The 


\dan vs. the Sea 


A sturdy people...a country 40 
per cent below the water level 
... Windmills and tulips ... cheese 


and diamonds... teeming factories. 
is made land. Once in company with an English 
man I went by ship along the rivers and canals of 
Holland. | of the 


water in the river as high as, or higher than the roofs 


Mile after mile we saw the lev 


of the houses. We saw countless works built to 
prevent or to control inundation. At last the Eng 
lishman turned to me. 

“You are a wonderful people!” he exclaimed 
“You take part of the sea and build a dike around 


it. You pump out the water and get land you call 
a ‘polder.’ Then you dig a canal through the pold I 
Not satisfied with that, you build a bridge over th 
canal!” 

There was much truth in his comment. 

Holland, as you may know, lies at the mouth of 
three great rivers, the Rhine, the Meuse, the Scheldt 
Napoleon once said that it was a “deposit” of thes 


rivers. They have brought down masses of gravel, 
sand, clay, silt, the very basis of our agriculture, th 


very foundation upon which our homes rest. Th 
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wind, blowing almost continuously over this low- 


lying land, also helped. At low tide it carried sand 


from the seashore, forming dunes—natural dikes 


which protect the country against the high seas. 
Where 


the inhabitants have 


failed to construct needed dunes, 
dikes 


ACTCage, 


nature 
constructed protect 


their homes and to increase their A map 


Holland in 1500 A.D. 


which today are reclaimed laid, the 


shows great areas under 


water, site of 


homes, farms, even cities. Actually 40 per cent of 


the country lies below sea and river ley el. The con- 
trol of water is so important that there 1s a special 
ministry of dikes, called “Waterstaat.” 


asked, Z 


and the sear” 


“But.” it will be how can you drain land 


that lies below the rivers 
The 


constantly. 


answer is that the water has to be pumped 
For 


done by the windmills which were, 


out centuries, this pumping was 


and yet are, a 
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characteristic feature of the Holland landscape. 
Windmills are still used, but they are supplemented 
now by electric pumps. The wind is free, but some- 


times takes the afternoon off. Electricity works 
when the wind won't. 

Have you heard of the Zuider Zee? It is a great 
In 1918, during 


the Parliament voted to drain a 


inland sea in the heart of Holland. 
the World War, 
great portion of it, though the work will take 30 
Not 


long ago there was great rejoicing in Holland, for 


years and cost almost a half billion dollars. 
the great dike forever separating the Zuider Zee 
Ahead is the 
job of pumping the water from the thousands of 
The 


increas- 


from the North Sea was completed. 
fertile acres behind the dikes. When it is done, 
Netherlands will have added 600,000 acres, 
ing its arable land by 10 per cent! And all without 
a war of aggression, save against the mighty and 
numerous forces of Nature! 

Amsterdam was once reached by vessels through 


the Zuider Zee. 


Sea by a ship canal running straight west through 


[t is now connected with the North 
the dunes. In order to reach Amsterdam by the old 
route when the Zuider Zee work is completed, 
vessel would find it necessary to sail for many miles 
over dry land! 

It was undertakings such as this of the Zuider Zee 
that caused a Frenchman to exclaim, after a visit: 


“God made the world; Holland was made by 
Dutchmen!” 

The character of the country is an excellent forti- 
fication against outside enemies. In 1672, France, 
England and a part of Germany were at war with 
The Netherlands. 
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Many historical ties bind America and The Nethei 
lands. Hendrik Hudson, flying the Dutch flag, explored 
the river named for him. And, as this plaque recalls, 
Leyden was a welcome refuge for the harried Pilgrims. 


the capital and would have taken it. An artificial 
inundation was created. The troops could not pass. 

Once, it is said, the Queen of Holland was visiting 
a neighboring king. In her honor, he held a review 
of his bodyguard, remarking proudly: 

“My soldiers are nearly all six feet tall.” 

To which the Queen is said to have replied: 
“That is two feet too short to pass the inundation 
of Holland!” 

Location and the nature of the country have com- 
bined to give The Netherlands an understanding 
outlook on the rest of the world. No other nation 
has been so open to cultural influences from three 
or more sides. At all times The Netherlands, while 
giving freely, has also absorbed eagerly all that she 
could learn from her great neighbors. 

Materials, as well as culture, we have taken from 
without. An Italian visiting Holland centuries ago, 
in what we call our Golden Age, was astonished to 
see that the country abounded in all sorts of goods 
which it did not produce itself: corn, flax, wine, 
woods. The nation’s greatness was built on extreme 
efficiency in the use of raw materials brought from 
distant countries. 

Holland today exports great quantities of meat and 
eggs to England. Twenty-five years ago there was 
no export of eggs at all. The poultry industry was 
studied intensively and methods of economical pro- 
duction developed. Likewise with pigs. It is a 
rather wonderful story. Our pigs and chickens are 
fed on winter corn, bought at 





world prices in the world market. 
By perfecting production, farmers 


of Holland are able to raise bacon 





cheaper than farmers whose hogs 
are born on the very land where 
the corn grows. 

Intensity of cultivation is very 
great. A Netherlands farmer who 
raised, say, only 12 bushels of 
wheat to the acre (the average in 
western America) would fail in 
no time. He would be considered 
a poor farmer if he did not raise at 
least 40 bushels; the average for 


this little country is more than 50. 
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While Holland is often thought of as primarily 


agricultural, the fact is that in the last 50 years in 


dustry has developed amazingly. Industrial prod 


ucts are more important today for export than th 
products of agriculture, horticulture, and cattle breed 
ing put together. 


The rise of the cotton textile industry is characteris 


tic. Sixty years ago this industry was largely sup 
ported by the government. Exports amounted t 
17,000,000 guilders (normally a guilder is worth 


about 40 cents) annually. The principle of free trad 
was accepted. The industry developed rapidly. B 
fore the depression, exports in this held am 
more than 100,000,000 guilders. Holland raises no 
cotton. It is imported from America and Egypt 
Most of the coal to run the boilers comes from Ger 
many. Machines come from England, America, 
Germany. Yet Holland’s cotton products comp 
easily with those from England and America 

An industry that has developed phenomenal 
the production of incandescent lamps and radio al 
paratus. Nearly all the raw materials—glass, metal 
wood—are imported. Holland's contribution is 
chiefly the vacuum in the lamps and tl nergy of 
the founders! 

The Netherlands is really a small country, not 


withstanding its important trade. Its 13,00 


miles, spread over England would cover but a third. 


Americans can picture it by thinking of New Hamp 


shire. Yet in this area the people aré pack d 600 


t 


to the square mile, giving the country a total of 


eight millions population. Dutch Colonies, how 


ever, have a total area of 800,000 square miles and 
an aggregate population of 60 million people, and 


. ' : = 1 
they are a great factor | Continued on page 52| 
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| Objects of Rotary are to encourage and foster the 
ideal of service as a basis of worthy enterprise and, in par- 
ticular, to encourage and foster: 


(1) The development of acquaintance as an opportunity 
for service. 


(2) High ethical standards in business and professions 
the recognition of the worthiness of all useful occupations; 
and the dignifying by each Rotarian of his occupation as 
an opportunity to serve society. 


(3) The application of the ideal of service by every 
Rotarian to his personal, business, and community life. 

(4) The advancement of international understanding 
goodwill, and peace through a world tellowship ot business 
and professional men united in the ideal of service. 


Fditorial Comment 


\Machmes Can't Do It All 


0. A PARK BENCH in Chicago, a few weeks 
ago, sat a young man. His hat was ringed with dust 
and sweat, the cuffs of his trousers were frayed. He 
stared at the skyline of skyscrapers, checker-boarded 


in the dusk by lighted windows. 


“Yes ... out of a job,” he said. “Where did | 
work last? Over in Ohio, a box factory, ever since 
I got out of high school. . . . A year ago they put in 
new machines... 1 don't blame them... but 


now one man can make as many boxes as three did 
before . . . and, well, I was let out. . . .” 

Those who make charts and graphs about such 
young men, call the reason for their dislocation 
“technological unemployment.” Their statistics sup 
port Walter B. Pitkin’s challenging statement that: 
if everybody were to use the most efficient methods 
and machines and to give employment preference to 
older men, youths that have reached the working 
age since 1920 would be out of jobs. 

Such facts are discouraging to unplaced or dis- 
located youths, whether in the home or on the park 
bench, yet they do not tell the whole story that should 
be told to young men today. Machines are here to 
stay, it is true, but no matter how they multiply in 
number or increase in perfection, nor no matter how 
ways of doing business may change, work always 
will remain for qualified men to do. Machines can't 
do it all. This point, obvious though it may seem, is 
one that should be made with vigor by the business 


or professional man to whom youth comes for 


counsel. 

Adults may not generally sense it, but many boys 
in high school and college are today apprehensive, 
fearful that in the sun of tomorrow there will be no 


place for them. Understanding and sympathetic 
stress on the point that trained, hard-working men 
will always be needed can stir in youths the determi- 
nation to acquire the requisite abilities, whereupon 
that very determination becomes the backlog of 
morale that may tide them over the weariness of long 
hours of study and apprenticeship, or the disappoint- 
ments that come with seeking new jobs when old 


ones are taken by factors of economic change. 
Ben Franklin's Method 


Tu room-at-the-top of the ladder of success is, 
no doubt, smaller than it once was. The method of 
reaching it has changed too, but not so much as some 
persons think—and this is another point that men 
who counsel youth would do well to bear upon. 
Few fathers and grandfathers of the present gen- 
eration followed rose-strewn trails. In the good old 
days of 30 or 40 years ago, many a successful man of 
today was cracking the ice in his pitcher before day- 
break to wash up before starting a day’s work that 
ended at dark. Spending money was earned, and 
more apt to be counted in pennies than dollars. It is 
said of Dr. Pitkin, himself, that at one stage of his 
career he was arising at 4 A.M. on a little farm in 
Delaware to milk three cows before commuting to 
New York City to teach a university class in esthetics. 
Last month, in these columns, E. B. DeGroot, while 
pointing with one hand to the necessity for rectifying 
the “existing chaotic economic order,” with the other 
held up to youth the picture of Pitt a prime minister 
at 24, Stevenson writing Treasure Island at 23, New- 
ton a scientist at 24. Youth Aas done big things. 
History is studded with its achievements—but these 
never have been attained merely by sitting down and 
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wishing, no matter how hard, for the silver platter 
to arrive. 

When Napoleon proposed to take his army over 
the Alps, his generals advised against it because cir 
cumstances were unfavorable. Napoleon’s reply, it is 
said, was: “Circumstances. I make circumstances!” 
Twentieth Century reality facing a young man pre- 
paring for a vocation makes preposterous a claim 
that he can shape all circumstances in his favor. But 
if he tries, he may be surprised at how far his effort 
will take him. 

It should not, however, be blind effort. Here wise 
adults can help. They can, for instance, suggest 
adoption of Ben Franklin’s method of using a check 
list of virtues and abilities to be cultivated. Dr. Pitkin 
proposes ten which, while suspiciously old-fashioned 
to sophisticated eyes, have a merit that warrants 
pasting them in many a young man’s hat: 

1. Health. 

2. High energy. 

. Persistence. 

. Thoroughness. 

High Technical training. 

. Social sense. 

Self-knowledge and self-understanding. 
Adaptability. 

9. Willingness to work for a long time at jobs re- 
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quiring less than one’s best abilities. 
10. A knowledge of local affairs and wide ac- 
quaintance with local people. 


Rotary’s Work Formula 


i. ONE were to attempt to put in a word-formula 
the process whereby Rotary does its best work, it 
would be: acquaintance, understanding, goodwill. 
It makes little difference what the plane of human 
affairs, the formula works. 

It works within a club. It works in a district. It 
works on an international scale; those who attended 
the last international convention will vouch for 
that. But the formula is not to be confined to Rotary 
lines, and one of the most fertile fields for its ap- 


plication is rural-urban relations. 

Not long ago Past Director Joseph W. “Bud 
Jackson illustrated that point by recalling an experi- 
ence while governor of the 13th District. In making 
an official visit to the Rotary Club of Kenosha, Wis- 
consin, he inquired about relations of club members 
with rural neighbors. 


” 


“Bad and they're getting worse, was the reply. 


louorh 


He suggested and urged that a rural-urban g 
together be held. It was, and in the years that hav 


followed rural-urban meetings have become a regu 
lar activity of the Kenosha club. The following, 
from The Tattle Tale, Kenosha Rotary publication, 


tells its own story: 


Another successtul event is ad to t \ 


list of outstanding achievements of the Kenosha Rotary ¢ 
The Barter School, Pleasant Prairie, wv 

satisfactory get-together with residents of 1 \ 
Every seat Was occupied, a daericrous 

entertainment was excellent, and the 
a late hour. 

What Kenosha Rotarians have done 1s, of course, a 
but one instance of constructive rural-urban work 
carried on by clubs around the world. It could bi 
duplicated with innumerable reports from various 
sections of the United States, Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand—indeed, almost wherever Rotary clubs 
are established. The composite benefit resulting 
from it is beyond measure—and yet, measured by 


opportunities, it has but begun. 


Out to Do It Agam 


ar CLIMAX of a Rotary year is the annual 


convention. The number of persons attending, al 
though it provides an easy method of comparing on 
convention with another, is not necessarily an index 
of its benefit to the Rotary movement. 

Nevertheless, suggests Alfred McKeown, of D« 
troit, Michigan, 1936 Convention Committee Chau 
man, there seems to be a correlation between attend 
ance and Rotary progress during the ensuing year 
Intangibles are always hard to make tangibly meas 
urable, but Chairman McKeown, who has been 
rummaging through the records, has turned up som« 
interesting facts. 

First of all, he notes that the 1920 convention at 
Atlantic City, with 7,213 persons registered, set a 
record for that time. That fact—or maybe it was 


| 
N so hiring en 


something else—had much to do wit 
thusiasms, that during the year which followed, 218 
new clubs were organized, and some 12,000 men 
were taken into membership. Perhaps even more 
significant, however, is that in those 12 months, Ro 
tary entered seven countries—Japan, Spain, Mexico, 
France, South Africa, Australia, and New Zealand. 

Which is all preliminary to Chairman McKeown’s 
prediction that Atlantic City, in 1936 again host to all 
Rotary, will make history repeat itself. 
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Boys Don't Want to Be Criminals 


By Julian Montgomery 


Past President, Rotary Club of Wichita Falls, Texas 


E was an underprivileged boy a generation 
ago. He drove mules in a mine. He began working 
in mines when he was eleven. 

A coal-slide buried his father. The boy helped dig 
him out. From the age of twelve, he was his mother’s 
support in one dingy coal town after another. 

A cousin sent him a paper-backed campaign bi- 
ography of James A. Garfield. One by one he spelled 
out the words. It was the first book he ever read. 
The reading kept him out of bad company for a 


It’s 


dou nl” 


“Knuckles 

and “No 
and a pretty 
serious situation fo) 
this sharpshooting 
marble < A amp. 


frx ae 
pl 
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Marble-playing is popular with members 
of the Wichita Falls Boys’ Club, but so 
are a dozen other sports. Each age-group 
runs its own contests, so Jar as is prac- 
tical. Dues range from five to fifty cents. 


And Rotarians at Wichita Falls, 
Texas, are proving that $6.90 


spent to give the youngster a 


chance may save taxpayers $500. 


month. It surprised him to learn that a boy could 
drive mules on a towpath and later become president 
of the United States. He says that the man who 
influenced him most was Garfield, though they met 
only in a mad dance of dim type under an oil lamp 
in a miner’s shack. 

He worked in the mines, this chap, till he was 
thirty-five. A latent spark of Garfield-born ambition 
was blown into flame when he married. He began 
learning the multiplication table at twenty-seven. At 
fifty-eight ... he was made president of what is said 
to be the world’s largest coal company. 

There are mysteries past reckoning in life. Poten- 
tialities unrealized. You and I, no doubt, had the 
makings of Dillingers in us once. And that abom- 
inably underprivileged ragamufhn yonder might be 
another Lindbergh, or Byrd or . . . . coal-company 
president, if— 

If the right book came into his fists at the right 
time. If a certain hand were laid in just the right 
way on his sensitive shoulder. If a pair of under- 
standing eyes looked soberly into his. If certain sin- 
cere words were spoken to him. 

We cannot foresee where our bread will come to 
port if we throw it on the waters. Work with boys’ 
clubs is bread cast. Much of it will sink and be 
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Jig-saw puzzles, 
dominoes, checkers, 
and ping-pong balls 
cost less than refor- 
matories—and the re- 
sults are far more sat- 
isfactory! Here ts the 
always-crowded game 
room in the re moad- 
eled city-hall annex. 


forgotten. Some may 
come back a whole 
fleet, loaf-laden. 
The underpriv- 
ileged boy of an 
earlier generation was 
often one who had to 
work at a miserably 
early age. His coun- 
terpart today, whether in village, city, or country, is 
generally one who cannot get work, and in the 
absence of satisfactory home surroundings, spends 
his leisure on the street, or with gangs in “joints,” 
engaged in enterprises that may lead straight to vice 
or crime. Under modern conditions the underpriv- 


ileged boy has become a major social problem. 


Work with him to date has proved that in 


many cases, the hazards of his unhealthy life can 
be minimized. It has also proved that he is probably 
the most promising approach for an attack on the 
terrific problem of crime, which has grown of late 
faster than Mr. Finney’s famous turnip. Boys don’t 
want to be criminals. They would rather go straight. 

And it has been proved repeatedly that many a 
warped life can be straightened, and the first-and 
last costs of social misfits can be hugely reduced. 
This is one field of service of which the surface barely 
has been scratched. 

Rotary proudly can claim to have done more than 
a little of the spade-work and pioneering. Clubs in 
many small communities have achievements which 
they are willing to compare with, say, Pittsburgh’s— 
where the old “Strip District” has been transformed 
by a Rotary-sponsored Boys’ Club from a moral 
swamp into a region where juvenile delinquency 
has declined amazingly. 

I do not know that our situation in Wichita Falls, 
Texas, was either more or less urgent than elsewhere. 
But our experience is possibly a fair sample of what 


community-spirited Rotarians can hope to accom- 


plish in cities that are smallish to medium-sized. 





The work got under way six years ago. The 


Rotary Club was moved to undertake it, as is so often 


the case, because of increasing juvenile di 


ling IChcy 

Fortunately, the city authorities were able to coop 
erate. There was an old city-hall annex that had no 
better use, apparently, than to gather junk. It was 
turned over to Rotary. There is not a single slab 
of marble in this antique building, nor any character 
or special charm to make a living architect sad b 
cause he did not design it. But it had a roof over it, 
and there was quite a lot of spac alt t! Innece 
sary partitions were knocked out. 

Unemployed men were hired to make lockers 
tables, benches, and tool chests; and the municipal 
public service company was persuaded to donat 
light, water, and fuel. The Rotary Club hired th 
director, Marvin “Lefty” Robertson, who has proved 
that his punch and his smile are mixed in about th 
right proportions to make boys like him. 

The Wichita Falls Boys’ Club opened formally on 
December 19, 1929, with eight members. The eight 
rapidly increased to more than four hundred. 

“Lefty,” in common with Wichita Falls Rotarians, 
believes in keeping boys busy at things they enyoy\ 
doing. The old annex has been laid out in club 
rooms and gymnasiums. At nearly any hour of the 
day or evening, members may be seen doing some 
thing considerably more worth while than learning 
to smoke marijuana cigarettes on the corner, or to 
carve toy revolvers to hold up gunless Texans. 
Their activities include reading in the library, which 
contains nearly a thousand volumes and 1s very 


popular; competition in a host of games rangin 
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from basketball to ping-pong, and from ring-o-lett to 
dominoes and checkers; participation in Boy Scout 
work; lessons in handicraft; and social and business 
gel togethers. 

Originally, the supervision and instruction were 
all in the hands of “Lefty” and volunteer helpers. 
When the Federal Public Works Program got under 
way, it became possible to add six men to the “fac 
ulty.” These now include a librarian, an accountant, 
and several instructors. 

One of the latter, for example, teaches boys how 
to build such things as bird houses, radios, model air- 
planes, or how to carve in wood or soap. An exhibit 
of the most ambitious and successful productions 
in each class is arranged in the library, and the boys 
take pride in having their work chosen. In the li- 
brary, too, 1S the “Hall of Fame.” This consists of 
snapshots of the hardest hitters in the various sports, 
games and crafts; there is keen competition for the 
places of honor. 

Members pay dues. These used to be five cents. 
They are now graduated from five to fifty cents, ac- 
cording to age. 

The boys are divided into age-groups for purposes 
of participation in activities and contests. Each age- 
group meets once a week in a formal business session. 


Group government is democratic; officers are chosen 


by popular ballot. The governing board of last re- 
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sort consists of thirteen Rotarians—but as much as 
possible is left to the boys. 

The club offers a concentrated program of whole- 
some work and play for the boy who would other- 
wise have a slim chance of avoiding mischief, vice, 
and, perhaps, the road to crime. Directors of the 
club, with city officials, have been making a study of 
juvenile delinquency in Wichita Falls. It has been 
found that of the 615 boys who have belonged to the 
club since May 1930, only five have been sent to the 
reformatory, only forty-one have been brought before 
the juvenile officer. This is a decline in juvenile 
delinquency of about fifty per cent. 


rom time to time, boys have been paroled to the 
club by local courts. To date, only two of them have 
broken faith. 

[t costs $6.90 to care for one boy in the club for one 
year. A boy who is sent to the state reform school, on 
the other hand, costs the state about $500 a year. We 
figure that if the club keeps just six boys a year out 
of serious trouble, taxpayers are saved $3,000—more 
than it costs to run the club. 

This is a practical angle from which the work must 
be judged. There is also the ideal or humanitarian 
angle: what it will mean to these boys in the future 
to have had healthful surroundings. Of course, it is 
fatuous even to guess how these intangibles should 
be appraised. The ultimate effect will not be known 
for years. 

The program is a unit, comparatively small, in the 
National Boys’ Club movement. That movement is 
many things. Among others, perhaps most impor- 
tant, it is a great constructive experiment in pre- 
ventive criminology. 

The indications are that boys’ club work will pay 
for itself as a preventive measure solely: that is, by 
reducing the tax money needed to run courts, jails, 
and prisons. Because it is so important from that 
point of view, there are those who say that it ought 
to be taken over by the government! 

At any rate, conditions have so changed that tens 
of thousands of boys must have guidance in the use 
of their leisure time. Rotary International and other 
organizations, through their spade-work to date, have 
set a brilliant example to be followed if and when 


the work is more formally sponsored. 


“It's mine, Beany! I'm one finger closer’n you are.” 

These boys find horseshoe pitching a “real” game, at 
: “ ” 

least for the moment, and “more fun than any fight. 
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By Joseph A. Turner 


Business Manager, Hollins College 


Hi. will not strut, he will not 


straddle, and he will not shirk. 

That was said of Ed. R. Johnson, 
President of Rotary International, 
some nine months ago at a Rotary 
Club luncheon in Roanoke, Virginia. 
And it was John Nelson, of Mon- 
treal, Canada, one of Rotary’s Past 
Presidents, who said it. John Nelson 
has a way of sizing up a man, and 
he sized up Ed. when Ed. was a 
member of the Board and he him- 
self was President. 

Was John Nelson telling me? I, 
myself, know quite a little about Ed. 
Johnson, and I invite you to watch him, and you, too, 
will know that he accurately weighed the man. 

Edward Roberts Johnson /s a worker! A little girl 
I know, the youngest of a group of children playing 
about the campus of Hollins College, came one day 
into her grandmother’s room and said dejectedly: 


“T ain’ goin’ to belong to that club any more—I ain’ 


nothing but a member.” That is the attitude of some 


people in every community. They do not admit it 
so frankly and charmingly as did this little girl, but 
that attitude is manifest in all their doings—or lack 
of doings. Because they are nothing but members 
they are nothing but members. Not so with Ed. 











the Johnsons 





daughter Ru | 
elf, on the 
Ed. Johnson has been a m r ol 
every kind of committ l 
for hard work and services 1n a 
awake city of some 70, people. 
need not list them all, but amor 
them are: President of the Y. M 
3 A. for several years O] Ol th 
organizers and ofhicers of the R 
Community Fund: President of th 
Chamber of Commerce; D 
several years of the Vir st 
Chamber of Commer 
ous times, member of co1 
ganized in the United States Chaml 
of Commerce. 
Into all of these activities, whether 
pacity or as nothing but a member, Ed. Johnson ha: 
thrown his active mind, his organizing ability, h 
constructive services, and his sincere lf—and a 
modestly, tnostentatiously, and with no flourish of 
trumpets and drums! That's Ed. J: 
everybody that knows him, knows it. 
Roanoke, Virginia, is located at a 
Before the white man came to Southwest Virgu 
it was an important place—important to elk and 
deer and buffalo, and so important that tl 
their own paths and trails from many directions to 
the great salt marsh. Important to the Indias 0 








important that the “great war path” passed that way 
and a number of less famous Indian trails converged 
and crossed there. Important to the pioneer—both 
as a hunting ground and for other obvious reasons 

so important that “The Great Road from the Yad- 
kin River, through Virginia to Philadelphia,” and 
the road from Eastern Virginia to Southwest Vir- 
ginia and Kentucky and the Northwest Territory, 
and other important “traces and trails” crossed at 
Big Lick. Important to the business men of a later 
day—so important that the vast Norfolk and Western 
Railway system has its principal shops and general 
ofhices located at Roanoke and the Virginian Rail- 


way passes through the city. 


ip JOHNSON’'S father was in the railroad busi- 
ness, and before he came to Roanoke the family lived 
at various times in Aurora and Beardstown, Illinois; 
Helena and Great Falls, Montana, and Toledo, Ohio. 
It was while the family lived in Aurora, Illinois, that 
Edward Roberts was born. 

Ed’s. father was for more than 15 years the Presi- 
dent of the Norfolk and Western Railway Company. 
He, Lucius E. (“L. 


member of the Roanoke Rotary Club, the first man 


E.”) Johnson, was an honorary 
so honored. On Ed.’s first visit to his home club 
after he became President of Rotary International, 
he referred to his father and wished that he might 
have been present to share with him and with us 
the pleasure and the honor. And that’s another side 
of Ed. He has appreciation and he does not forget. 

Ed. attended the public schools, Alleghany Insti- 
tute, and Purdue University. He is a member of the 
Phi Delta Theta Greek-letter fraternity. 

Ed’s. business connections have been and are nu- 
merous and varied. He has at times been engaged 
in railroad work; the coal business—as salesman, op- 
erator, and jobber; and in several commercial and 
financial institutions. In 1913, he became connected 
with the Virginia Supply Company and has been 
President of this company for 18 years. 

I have a peculiar and special interest in Ed. John- 
son and a kind of fatherly affection for him, even an 
air of possession. Before I came to Hollins College, 
I taught one session in a boys’ preparatory school in 

I “taught” a little 
Years later, when I 


Roanoke—Alleghany Institute. 
of everything—including Ed. 

was President of the Rotary Club, Ed. came in and 
that night, very much to my surprise and delight, he 
told of an incident of his school days. He was doing 
something not conducive to the academic atmos- 
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phere, he recalled, and I told him that unless he 
stopped I would send him from the room. He was 
inclined to argue and suggested that he might not 
go. When I told him I would see to that, he ex- 
pressed doubts—whereupon he quickly found him- 
self in the hall. I am proud of that achievement! 

In the local club Ed. ran true to form, accepting 
cheerfully and seriously all assignments and seeing 
them through in his own sincere and thorough way. 
His administration as President of the Roanoke Ro- 
tary Club was characteristic of the man — well 
planned and well executed. His development in the 
larger field of the district and Rotary International 
was steady, and whatever he did, he did well. 

Ed. lives in a beautiful home, beautifully planned 
and beautifully situated on a hill overlooking the 
city. To the west there is a magnificent view of the 
mountains that surround this picturesque Roanoke 
Valley. At Lindisfarne, both inside and out, the 
good taste of Edith Johnson is everywhere in evi- 
dence, for she planned it and under her direction 
the plans were carried out. The home is one of open- 
hearted hospitality—a thing of beauty and a joy. Ed. 
and Edith are very genuine people. 

Ruth, the daughter, is lovely in looks and in char- 
acter, and is gifted and accomplished. Lucius, the 
son, until a few years ago lived with his parents, but 
is now living in a home of his own. And Ed. and 
Edith are grandparents—and proud of it as they have 
every right to be! Whenever Ed. and Edith are en- 
tertaining guests, Ruth and Lucius and his wife 
Frances are there, and all are cheerful and happy 
and cordial and young! Lucius is president of the 
Johnson Chevrolet Corporation, and is active in 
the Rotary Club of Roanoke. 


E.. JOHNSON has no tricks of style or oratory 
and no mannerisms. He does not scheme, he does 
not maneuver. He works wholeheartedly and sin- 
cerely and successfully at his work, whatever it 1s. 
He has good judgment, he has wisdom, he has ex- 
ecutive ability to a marked degree. He has earned 
and merited the confidence of his associates in every- 
thing he has undertaken, and he has earned and 
merited the admiration and friendship of hosts of 
Rotarians in this and other lands. 

These are the characteristics which have distin- 
guished Ed. Johnson in his own club and district 
and in Rotary International. These are the char- 
acteristics which are distinguishing him as President 
of Rotary International. 
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--- and Goodwill on Earth 


M4 ax are the ways in which Rotary Clubs thr 


world find expression for the Yuletide spirit. These pictures 


is 


trate how a few clubs celebrated the holiday season last year. T] 





may suggest activities for clubs of other comm 





At Woodbury, New Jersey, the Ro- 
tary Club added a note of color and 
gayety to the local city streets with an 





attractively decorated Christmas tree. 


The holiday season was made a fes 
tive one for these Rotarians (below ) 
of Leamington Spa (Royal) and 
Warwick, England, when they re 
ceived a lamb bearing greetings from 
ther namesake club—Warwick, 
Oueensland, in far away Australia. 










Leamingt 








) 
for three year the is 


Ill., has broug ht happines to me OU und 


~. 
— 


t véar 50) girls were Ne {acd i 


y, the children the ent 
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The first American intercollegiate 

baseball game was played on July 

1, 1859, between Amherst and Wil- 

liams (Amherst won, 72-32), and 

here 1s President William ]. Newlin, 

of the Amherst (Mass.) Rotary Club 

showing Founder Paul Harris the 

Meccan “i - de ball used in that memorable game. 


- os 


t _ 


spe ei mrenening Plaga Topola, Vrsac, and Leskovac, Yugoslavia; Evian 
— — Thonon, France; Pribram, and Banska Bystrica, 
WPrere gee, th ay Czechoslovakia; Varna, Bulgaria; Shizuoka, 

Japan: Mons, Belgium: Bielefeld, Germany: and 

Nevada City, Calif., and Tylertown, Miss., 


oo U. S. A. 
AME ‘ al * * 


JULY 4 1869 . Foundation Sponsors. Honorary trustees of 
PITTSFIELD, MASS, the Rotary Foundation are the following Ro 


re 





tarians: 
My Arch C. Klumph, U. S. A., chairman; Hon 
Newton D. Baker, U. S. A.; M. Maurice Du 
perrey, France; Dr. Paul P. Harris, U. S. A.; 
Sir Charles A. Mander, Bart., England; Sir Rob 
ert Borden, Canada; Ing. Donato Gaminara, 
Rotary Hourglass Uruguay; Hon. Herbert Hoover, U. S. A.; Col. 

J. Layton Ralston, Canada. 

Active trustees of the Foundation are: 

Harry H. Rogers, U. S. A., chairman; Crom 


B bie Allen, U. S. A.; Robert L. Hill, U. S. A.; 
USY PRESIDENT. ymediat te! paper publ . is president of — the Clinton P. Anderson, U. S. A.; John Nelson, 
hi ional I n { 





, ) . : 
miscellany of news items gleaned Jrom a ut orld-u de Rotary corresponde nce. 


return from the R Manila Rotary Club and a member of Rotary Canada 


Italy, which adjou ternauonal’s Club Service Committee * * . 
Johnson | ia , Loyal. J. Francis Browne is a charter mem 
Record. cabo mber of the Rotar ber of the Rotary Club of Thompsonville, Conn., 


la— 21 < ( 02, to | 
Fla—21 out of 102, to be and has been its treasurer since the club started 


R 
| 
1 


t 1 t wT ‘ n ndank co to seve . 
= ' é ndance 1 rd for n —seven years ago. ... At Claremore, Okla., ar 


visitin ubs in yuther I i three Rotarians with outstanding records: Past 


outheastern part uit : resident H. Tom Brown, who was a charter 
Chant. Here's Rotar in Ravenna 


Januar 
’ P } } } rt ¢ tl 
vill spend I \ k club { \b” Heisler, chairman ot ie ee 
: ; since; Dr. Harry H. Kaho, another past presi 


member, in 1925, and hasn't missed a meeting 


dent and charter member, whose 100 per cent 
REGULAE | 


ittendance record dates from 1929; and Ha 
—ON Timi 


Westbrook, another 1925-man, who has b 


T—Toceruet 
\ ACTIVE 
R—REPRESENTAT when he became vice-president 
n 2 sd P : Das Y—Yowur Ciut * * 
Siena | 2 : RIBI’s Youngest? Probably the youngest 
Another. On page 58 of the Septet Rotary Club president in the British Isles 
\RIAN appeared a map and picture, illus Frank Dickinson, of Lytham St. Annes. He is 28 


itive of the Rock Island, Que., Canada, Rotary " ‘ . 


ub, “said to be the only ene with members 23 Living Past Presidents! Maybe th 


rom two countries . . « Comes the Rotary ; 
’ , . climate ha 
Club of Van Buren, Maine, U. S. A., slyly sug 
. sting to ye editor that “somebody's wrong, 
-“e Season. Ll hre« otar co t ‘ 
Committee Season vecause membership of the Van Buren club also 


secretary under every president until this 


Honored. John 

Australia, governor of 

ippointed Deputy Du 
ew South Wale something to do with it, but all 
of the past presidents of the Rotary Club of 
Louisville, Ky., founded in 1912, are living: 

L. L. Anderson, F. P. Bush, L. K. Webb, 
F. T. Buerck, W. C. Daviet, J. H. Richmond, 
Wade Sheltman, Tom B. Duncan, Chas. | 
tional Administration is sche alls b Welcome! Rotary warmly welcomes these Gladfelter, Frank H. Miller, W. E. Chambers 
December 10-16, in Paris. new member clubs: Peyton B. Bethel, Yancey R. Altsheler, Wm. $ 


and Sidcup, England: Bitol}, Backa Campbell, Frank E. Johnson, James T. How 


( hi urin | past month t ‘ 
. have met durt = is recruited trom both sides of the Canadian 


to $ ‘ oundation Promotiot ' ‘ ; 
tution and By Laws, I United States border. 

kxecutive The Commission on Rotary Inter: . e e 
aanal 1 t 


} 
uied 


Banbury 


Degree. On C 





Philippine Islands, 
py 
honorary degree 


versity, of South 


Golden Wedding bells have been 
ringing in this year for the John ]. 
Millers of Chicago. He joined the 
Chicago Rotary Club in 1908—and, 
en route to the convention last July, 
fellow Rotarians staged a mock wed 
ding. Bridesmaid and best man 
were the Henry L. Greens (in cen- 
ter). “H. L.” joined “Old No. 1” 


five years ago—at the age of 79! 
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Azariah Graves, William 


ington, Julius G. Ellis, 


B. Pirtle, Prentiss M. Terry, Ralph E. Hill, 
M. F. Marx, and S. Lyman Barber. 
The club has had three secretaries, again all 


ilive. The present incumbent, J. Elliott Ridd 
is now in his 13th year of service. 
* « * 


Paul P. Harris, Presi 


has a commodious of 


Desk from Australia. 
Rotary, 


which 


dent Emeritus of 
as the whole Ro 
East Wacker 


nmodious quar 


fice in the Secretariat, 


tary world knows is at 35 


Drive, 


now 
in said cor 
ters he has a collection of Rotar\ 
that tell Here are 

well, everywhere, and walking sticks, and a 


boomerang, and tiger skins, and leather-bound 


Chicago, and 
mementoes 
from 


many a tale. pictures 


book S, and serapes. 


Newest of the 
of Australian blackwood, 
inlaid. It is a gift of the 


4 complete inventory would 
treasures is a large desk 
Rotary 
Rotarians of 


run long. 
with the em- 
blem 
Australia, and was presented to Paul on his 


recent Rotary mission to that land. 


* _ >. 

Pamphlets in Use. Many Rotary pamphlets 
have public by 
libraries in more than sixty cities in the United 
Wilson 


been made available to the 
States, as result of 


Vertical File 


recognition by the 
Service. 


* * * 


Tra La! The 1935 edition of the Rotary song- 
book has struck a popular note, if orders mean a 
More than 22,000 copies of the book 


giving words only have been ordered; and more 


thing. 


than 5,000 of the word-and-music edition. 


* * * 


Five in One. Canada may boast of the 


Dionnes, but in Rotarydom the club at Madison, 


Wis., has something to talk about in the per- 
sons of the five members of the Frautschi family. 
Emil, who joined the club in 1917, is a coal 


retailer and the father of two sons: Walter, of 
the Rotary 1928, an active 
with the printing classification, and 
1933 as an 
Emil’s 


class of additional 
member 
Lowell, who became a member in 
additional active in household furniture. 
brother Arthur, a funeral director, has been in 
the club since 1913, being a charter member. 
Irving, another brother, a dealer in furniture, 


joined in 1914 and served as secretary in 1917-18, 





Betwe CSS as ata , 
A picture of a young hero, Donald vention, t id as 
Goodman, age 15, being congratu — . 7 
, , \ 
lated by the secreta 
cennes (Ind.) Rotary C ' 
James Crosbie, for saving roe ‘ 
play mate Joe I] nkle; 
ing. {t a spec al R lary dinner, im 
Donald was awarded a medal given passer 
by @ 3. Lou a V F Manufacturer. - . 
Foonetik 
| t 
“Order of Fools.” H ood Frost, histori hi 
cal researc X t, a ) a Chic tu 
Rota Club, has a new « t ution to. pre 
Rotar stor We « | 
“The Ora ky i q 
instituted by Adolphus, ¢ it of ¢ s, on 
November 12 331 © vht ft ? 
the name that t order would ha 1 « 1 
voted to trivol things, but such was not the M 
Cas It \\ ( cl it 
purpose ‘ ‘ 
Was Cc ( ( 1ti¢ 
men ol d ou t to } 
im} ot R ( 
tn pe Q 
b ts of the 
cle t 
nd ad 
ici ( ‘ 
cu I ( it ( Meet the Dolls 
his t t 
te 
rt ociet 
TI ( t I r 
grand ( ted f{ 
seven 1t I t Za 
tion w cted t it 
conduct Ww al | 1 
the next i Wor I d 
special v t ; 
lig d te I 
nual But busi did ) the entire 
attention of the member t these conventions. M 









The 
Famous 
Frautschius 

of 


Madison 


Top (left to right): 
Lowell, Emil, Walter; 
below: Irving, Arthur. 
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Rotary Around the World 


These 
of the Rotary movement. 


Denmark 


Hostels for Hikers 

Youtu Hosters, where voung travel 
cially those on walking tour vay obtain ter 
it a moderate price, have increased rapidly in 
Denmark due in part to th flort of Danish 
Rotarians 
India 


T'o Issue Report on Beggary 


Catcurra—Endorsing the conclusions and 


wsals for | 
ryar Problem Committee of the Rotar 


Club, Calcutta Rotarians have decided to pub 


oj islation recently presented by 


the B 


lish this report in brochure form for widespread 


distribution 


China 


Offers Tennis Cup Sixth Time 


SuHancual—For the sixth successive year the 
Rotary Club of Shanghai offered a silver cup 
for the tennis tournament held by the China 


National Amateur Athletic Federation 


Uruguay 

‘ / 

From Books to Farming to Peace 
Monrevipro—Convinced that improved agri 


culture will play an important part in the. re- 


brief news 


mirror the varied activities 
Contributions are welcomed. 


notes 


habilitation of Bolivia and Paraguay, Montevideo 
Rotarians plan to establish two peace libraries. 
These will consist chiefly of books on agriculture 


ind will be installed at La Paz and Asuncidén. 


Straits Settlements 
Scholarships for Three 


Matacca—Deserving boys in each of three 
local secondary schools are provided with schol- 
Malacca Rotary Club. 


also contributed gener- 


arships annually by the 
Malacca Rotarians have 
susly to funds for earthquake victims. 


Spain 
Finance Orphan’s Career 

Maraca—aAn orphan youth from a local home 
has been launched in a suitable occupation by 


the Malaga Rotary Club which is also provid- 
ing his lodging, clothes, and education. 


France 


Scholarships and Prizes 
Rorary Cruss of the 49th district (France) 
have established a number of important scholar- 
outstanding — students. 


ships and prizes for 


These are awarded annually and include the 
lodging and tuition of one student at the Cité 
Universitaire in Paris; a year’s study in England 


for a student wishing to perfect himself in that 
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Unofficial ambassadors of goodwill 
were these young sons of Rotarians 
selected for English-United States 
youth exchange visits initiated by the 
69th Rotary District (Georgia, U. S. 
1.). See also the item on page 49. 
From England (top): Denis O. Davis, 
Thomas D. Green, Richard A. Miles, 
and John A. F. Ennals; from the 
United States (bottom): Robert P. 
McCuen, Louis A. Falligant Ill, E. 
Guy Cole, Jr.,and W. Lee Wood, Jr. 


language; scholarships for three students at the 
International Academy of Law at The Hague; 
also a prize, this year raised to 10,000 francs, 
for the research student who presents the best 


paper on tuberculosis, syphilis, or cancer. 


Egypt 

Better Babies, Better Students 
ALEXANDRIA—Prizes are awarded each year 

by the Alexandria Rotary Club for the healthiest 

babies among the poorer classes. The club also 

awards two cash prizes and medals annually 

tor the high school youths excelling in classical 


and technical subjects. 


Ireland 
Aid Belfast Crippled Children 


Beitrast—Members of the Rotary Club of 
Belfast are providing hospital care for a num- 
ber of sick and crippled children in their cit 


Kenya 
Chats Produce Ideas 
Narrost—In order that the 


Club may quickly 
gram and carry it through efficiently, members 


Nairobi Rotary 
formulate its activity pro- 
are seated in small table groups to talk over the 
possibilities for Rotary service. The leader at 


each table later reports to the meeting as a 


whole, with each individual having presented 


his views in much less than the usual time. 


Germany 


Dances for Overseas Students 


Municu—Students from overseas, who are 
the sons and daughters of Rotarians, are being 
entertained at a series of tea dances this winter, 


sponsored by the Munich Rotary Club. 


. 
Youths of Five Nations Camp Together 

Leipzic—Over a hundred young men from 
five countries in August attended a_ holiday 
camp, initiated by the Rotary Clubs of Erfurt, 


Halle, and Leipzig. 


Czechoslovakia 
Hold Inter-City Meeting 

Treptice Nap Becvou—Rotarians from seven 
Czechoslovakian Clubs gathered at Teplice nad 


Secvou recently to discuss Rotary problems. 
Many Attend Charter Meetings 
Large delegations from Rotary Clubs in t 


66th District (Czechoslovakia) attended charter 
Rotar 


1e 


meetings of the Prerov and Prostejov 


Clubs. 
Rotarian Endows Orphange 

Mapa BoLestav—A gift of more than a mil- 
lion crowns for the construction of an orphan- 
presented to this city by a 
Included in this be- 


age was recently 
Mlada Boleslav Rotarian. 
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quest were lots and gardens also, valued at 
250,000 crowns. Most significant perhaps is the 
additional 200,000 crowns which Rotarian V. 
Klement, the donor, also gave as an endowment 
fund to be used in establishing these children in 


suitable occupations after they leave the home. 


Argentina 
500 Pesos—Peace Paper Prize 
Corposa—Students in Argentina are compet- 
ing in an essay contest on the “Manner of Pre- 
venting War in the Americas,” sponsored by the 
Cordoba Rotary Club. A prize of 500 pesos will 
be awarded to the winner. 
New Things for the Old Folks 
Mar DEL PLata—A home for the aged, some- 


what neglected during the last few vears, was 


completely re-equipped by local Rotarians. 

Syria 

Depression Doesn't Stop It 
BeyroutH—For years the Sisters of St. Vin 


cent de Paul had given instruction to poorer 


children of Beyrouth, and had provided them 
with their only meal during the day. With 
the increasing severity of the depression, many 
ot the sources from which contributions for their 
work came disappeared. At this juncture the 
Beyrouth Rotary Club stepped in and has since 
provided the funds to enable the Sisters to 


carry on their work. 


Mexico 
Pavers of the City Streets 
Prepras NeGcras—Those fine paved. streets 


which are nearing completion in’ Piedras Negras 
are due in great part to the enterprise of the 
local Rotary Club which induced local authori- 







VENORED! a 10h 
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ties to consider the matter Then a Rotarian 
banker loaned the funds necessary for the pr 
ect; another member directed the plans for the 
streets; and still another had charge of paving. 
Playgrounds, Bogey of Mischief 

ZacaTecas—Suitable playgrounds, Zacatecas 
Rotarians are convinced, prevent juvenile delin 
quenc dtl h their efforts eral recrea 
tion grou hay been i ‘ facatec Rota 
rians have also helped to establish a school in a 
loca i ! t in 1 c 
hz 1oOn 


Union of South Africa 


City Interested in Teeth 


Cs ERMISTON - Established igina b the 
Germiston Rotary Club, a dental clinic for poor 
children 1 ow bein ntained in irt 
t \ 1 uthoriues 
Christmas Isn't Forgotten 

Duy | dec f 
1 1 t I Rot Club each 
« tribut init tl ( 4 

I id Nn Te ! it 

( | ta | t ‘ t 1 to 
crippled « , « ith t ‘ 

nit I t 


New Zealand 


Economic Forums for Young Vien 


IN busi 
t ) { tt vc 
1! ‘ 4 
h b I g ( » addi 
tion t Re ( 
of ot omi } ) I B< i t t 
the | t e cours 













Photos: 





The restoration of health to unfortu- 
nate poor children is an activity in 
which Rotarians of Paris, France, 
take no small pride. An extended 
outing is provided annually for a 
group of undernourished boys and 
girls at Touquet-Paris-Plage, where 
medical attention is given and a com- 
plete program of swimming and 
other exercises is carried out. The 
Paris Rotary Club gratefully ac- 
knowledges the codperation of Ro- 
tarians of Boulogne-T ouquet for their 
help in making the project a success. 


Henri Manuel 
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towns with va- 
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of Swift 
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results are obvious. 
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feature 


] 


children under 


lass tor 


arranged and 


Their Ple dge 


and Growing 


Th um of $2,600 


for a 
in a local hospital 
Washington 
| 


has be en 


Rotary Club. In 


making the last payment on this 


e, Washington Rotarians h: this 


d their membership by 331% per ce 


har ilso had perf 


roup 


ground and Swimming Pool 


Miss \ 


round 


swimming 


Tchula 


mbination 


co 


; , \ 
has been built b 
' 


of local children. 


ise Code for Students 


recent! 
had 


tom to present to high school student 


Rotarians 
it 


-Neenah 
Ethics 


Wis 


the Code of which been 


cu 


vious years. This now in an at 


ippears 





CORE FY 


of this 


green folder, of vest pocket size, 


tractive 
sufficient copies have been printed to supply a 


students at a special assembly meeting. 


Junior Baseball Team Wins 14 Games 
LAMBERTVILLE, N. J.—Members of the Lam 
bertville Rotary Club have followed the 
of the Rotary Baseball 
greater interest this past season than the World 
The ot 


two Was 


fortunes 


ir Junior team with 


Scries. victories 


by 


Rotary Club with a special trip to Philadelphia 


bovs’ record tourteen 


ind but defeats, rewarded th 


to watch a big league game. 


896 at Inter-City Dinne 


ROCHESTER N. Y.—Eight hundred ind 
ninety-six Rotarian visitors representing thi 
Rotary districts and 68 Rotary Clubs, bear am 

le evidence that Rochester’s annual inter-cit 


neeting has been established as an institution 
Seven Rotary Clubs (Canisteo, Holley, Livonia 
Ciitton Springs, Fairport, Honeo Falls, an 
Williamson) transferred their regular meetin 


to the Rochester party, three of them attendit 


100 per cent 


Dolls and Dogs on Parade 


ReNsseELaER, INpD.—Though the tax assessor 
probably lists but half that number of loc 
dogs, 125 boys entered their canine friends in 


the annual pet parade sponsored by the Renss« 
l Rotary Club. A of littl 


laer number 
girls entered their dolls. An innovation in thi 


similar 
year’s show were the prizes given for historica 


and comic costumes. 


Band Concerts for Three Towns 
ABILENE, Tex.—At a total cost of but $2.50, 
Abilene Rotarians recently conducted a goodwill 
tour which met with marked success. Starting 
late Saturday afternoon when farmers would b« 


coming to town for 
their marketing, nin¢ 

teen members of th 

club loaded thei 
prize-winning high 
school band on d 
truck and __ visited 
three adjacent small 
towns, giving a half 


hour concert in each 


Loud speaker equip 
on the 
loaned by onc 


truck 
of th 


enable 


ment 
members, d 
Abilene Rotarians to 
introduce themselv« 

and explain that the 

had nothing to sell—- 
but much good will 
and fellowship to give. 
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No School-Teacher Blues Here 


Durant, Oxia.—Teachers in two local col- 
leges and in the Durant public schools, number- 
ing 160, were promptly made to feel at home 
in the community by the Durant Rotarians who 
devoted an entire meeting to their acquaintance 
and entertainment. 


Better Than Santa Claus 

milk checks 
have resulted 
150 children 
in the town and rural areas, had not the Mid- 
dlebury Rotary Club made plans for their enter- 
tainment last year. Parents 
make sure that clothing would be 
intelligently for size and color, and on Christ- 


MippLeBurRY, VtT.—Dwindling 
and the closing of a mill might 


in a cheerless Christmas for some 


were consulted to 


purchased 


mas eve the children were assembled in an inn 
Santa 
toys, fruit, nuts, and candy. 


where Claus visited them with gifts of 
Plans for this holi- 
day season will include an even greater num- 


ber of children. 
Send Five Boys to Camp 
STONEHAM, Mass.—Members of the Stoneham 


Rotary 
for five under privileged boys this past season. 


Club provided summer camp _ holidays 


Settle Local Trade Wars 


Ore.—Through its Vocational 
Medford Rotary Club 


has, for several years, conducted an educational 


MEDFORD, 
Service Committee, the 
campaign which has been very successful, espe- 
cially in creating friendly relations among busi 
competitors had 

Chiefly through the efforts of Rotarians, 


ness who been enemies for 
years. 
three trade wars were settled, and a number of 


unscrupulous trade practices discontinued 


Underwrite Philharmonic Concert 
Quincy, ILt.—-Members of the Quincy Rotary 
Club recently sponsored the local appearance of 


the Kansas City Philharmonic Orchestra. 


Anniversaries 

Rotary Clubs in the United 
States are this year marking spe cial anniversaries 
(Ohio) Rotarians 
anniversary with an evening 


A number of 


Cincinnati recently observed 
their 25th 


and dancing party. This meeting also served as 


dinner 


a reception for the new district governor, Dr 


E. A. Baber, of Cincinnati. At Winston-Salem 
(North Carolina) the 20th anniversary meeting 
provided a home-coming for a host of former 
club's activities 


members. <A_ review of the 


showed its long and continued interest in such 





BNR rn 


Unique was a recent inter-city meet- 
ing of the Duluth and 
Minnesota, Rotary Clubs, held in an 
air-conditioned room 250 feet 


the earth's surface in an iron 


Virginia, 


come 
belou 
mine located not far from Virginia. 
work as assistance to mothers, the encouragement 
of community music, loan funds for students, 


and man ther phases of Youth Service 


Vacation Jobs 10} AY, hool Boys 


SCRANTON, Pa Through it Rotary-Big 
Brothers Schoolboy Empl vent Agency, the 
Scranton Rotary Club ha wed an average of 
200 boys each summer over an eight-year pe 
riod Position ecured thi ist summer 1n 
cluded more than 30 occupations ranging from 
gardening, berry pickin ind cooking, to cad 
dying and 1 ‘ Of these part 
time jobs l n e thi ed into full 
time em ent 


English-U. S. Boys Exchange Visits 


EaRLy in June of thi i four representa 
tive Georgia boys, between th ges of 16 and 
18 years, sons ot Rotarian uiled for Liverpool 
to visit in the homes of English Rotarians. Twe 
months later four fine English be sailed from 
Manche ster t pa a montns return visit to 
the Rotary Clubs in t Sixty-ninth District 
(Georgia) Tt idea of t exchange visits 
originated in 1934 when it occurred to the dis 
trict governor that such an arrangement would 
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at their 13th annual street 
raised over $3,000 for cripplea 
dren's ul ork. Funds pre vided l [he 


Rotary Club have made px 


ment for over 1,700 boys ar 
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Our Readers’ Open Forum 


[Continued from page 2] 





conclusion to me I am not sure, but this is the sort described can be worked over and over 
ion iwwain, but perhaps this is but proof of the seem 
\ ha isked a famo ) ly correct observation that “there is a sucker 
nomist and the much-exploited mout ‘ born every minute.” Such articles as this should 
of orgamized old-school licine for an help decrease the gullibility of this class of 
) j anh 
ion upon the subject WA / 1 Pavt D wconle 
Quite easily the physician wins th Freo W. Gace, Rotarian 
+ ac micht b enect vasmuch a i Classification: Printing 
talking about his own busin Secretary, Rotary Club of Battle Creek 
Unless th litorial po t THe Ro Battle Creek, Mich. 
vuuld indicate that interest t ub 
, ' 1 Fe rrr. oe 9 
for the time being, been momentarily ext School Uses “Rotarian 
by the two very beautitu ) tf writin oe ee : 
; , foth the superintendent of our schools and | 
! d to, Why not ask a hund t 1 : a 
Rotarians and, therefore, have THE ROTARIAN 
b t Rotary International, in no way c : , : 
: We a asked other Rotary members to donate 
nected wath the practi th realin i 
their used copies for school use 
with the rendering of social service, so-called ‘ ; ; \ , 
: ' You! irticles regarding th present school 
what their own personal preterence 1 
, ' : tation have been referred to teachers and di 
Ask them whether they think th woul , ; 
1 in faculty meetings. Our students used 
tain better service in the wa it prevention an 


the debate on Esperanto and the article Youth 


the individual Rotarian z 
Loo for a Joh by Walter B. Pitkin for home 


cure of disease if the 


made contact and contract with a private ph : Tg? 
room programs. I used Channing Pollock’s 
cian; or whether that service would be better it , 
ons ' rtic Smart to be Dirty? in a talk on edu 
they paid for it in their tax bill or in their in 
. ; tional influences outside the school. 
urance policy and took what was offered ; 
1 TI are only a few examples of the use we 
them in the way of medical service from ae ‘ 
5 , ire making of THe Rorartan. We like the 
ernment or from an insurance company? IT thin 


inspiration to broad internationalistic thinking 


ou would find, as I have, the answers very 1 eo ; ; 
:; vhich 1s typical of most of vour material. 
teresting and illuminating 5 

IrvING S. Epwarps, Rotarian 


bill alread 
Principal Houghton High School 


With a national health insurance 


in skeleton form at least, hidden away in som ) 

. Houghton, Mich 
desk at Washington where its detail in not sughton, Mich, 
be studied by those interested, and with healt! 


One Miss in Eighteen Years 


insurance bills of widel irving natur ilrea 
introduced in so tat istatu m As vet I have not received my July Rorartan 
lasdd to he of ey es ; Bs 
is bound to be of int Ci ime to O Plea nd it. This is the first number I have 
; 
R. C. Met H 1issed in more than eighteen vears 
Ex. Sec., American Osteot f fr J. Wiertam CiarKe, Rotarian 


Chicago, Il. Classification: Printing 
New London, Conn 
From Three a Bouquet 


Did Pitkin Inspire Him? 


My vranddaughter, after co raduation 
one year in France, and on iv in’ American I suppose in nearly every Rotary Club in the 
muscography, Washington, D. ¢ was visitin United States there is a general insurance agent 
the old tolks Tne Rorartan for August wa that is, one that handles all lines of insurance. 
on the reading tabl She read Why 7 La For that class of insurance agents I have coined 
4mericans. by Thomas Burke, and comment the word “insurancier.”” A financier is a man 


The next day the September i who professes the art of handling money matters 


treated Why 1 Like the 


interesting! 


arrived ind she 





by William Lyon Phe Ips, in like 
a splendid magazine, 
“Yes aid my Ann, 


So sav we all of u 


mee , 
Rotary Ann, “lalways enioy ~=Qerwice Above Self 
Stern Duty said, “Go walk a mile 

And help thy brother bear his load; 
I walked, reluctant, but meanwhile 

My heart grew soft with help bestowed. 


re vdin it 
Freo § 
Kenmore, N. Y 


Parkuurst, Hor y Rotarian 


Gullibility Minimizers 


As a printer of over half a century's ex Then Love said, “Go another mile;” 
perience, and a member of the Board of Direc I went, and Duty spoke no more; 


But Love arose and with a smile 


tors of our local Chamber ot Commerce, I a 

IN a position to sav that the picture presented in Took all the burden that I bore. 
Old Rackets with New Frills, by Alvin 

Gillett in the September RoTaRIAN, is in now1 'Tis ever thus when Duty calls, 
overdrawn, New rackets, or variations of these If we spring quickly to obey, 
der ones, are constantly being brought fort! Love comes, and whatsoe'er befalls 


} ase bh ag aiees 
ind a credulous public is again “skinned We're glad to help some other day. 


Indeed, it has been my experienc ind | 
think it would be corroborated by practicall The second mile we walked with joy; 
every Association of Commerce secretar that Heaven's peace went with us on the road; 


So let us all our powers employ 
To help our brothers bear life's load. 
—CarLTon Brosius, 
Siloam Springs, Ark. 


one of the most valuable (and often unknown 


and unappreciated) features of Association ac- 
tivity, 1s in watching out for and warning mem 


bers against these rackets 


It seems almost incredible that schemes of the 
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The insurancier, then, is one who professes the 
art of handling insurance matters. So far as | 
know, the word is original with me. 

The word has a comprehensive meaning and 
a professional sound, and it is nominative of the 
highest type of insurance agents. Therefore, | 
dedicate the word to all insurance agents doing 


Rotarians and wh 


a general business who are 
are, therefore, worthy of the name. 
Cuas. E. Watson, Rotartan 
Classification: Fire t 
Caruthersville, Mo. 


INSUTANCE 


“Insuranciers” who have not already read 
Dr. Walter B. Pitkin’s remarks concerning op 
portunities in insurance in the August ROTARIAN 


may find them of interest—Ed. 


Ideas That Help 


Mr. Pitkin’s comments, books, and magazin 
They 


suth because they do carry new idea 


articles are ver good. are especially in 
piring to 
A good way to use them is to go to the hig! 
school and make a talk which embraces the es 
sence of his articles. 

We have 


“Young people do not know 


been saying this to our youth 
what to do fo 
themselves or they would have already been at 
it, and adults do not know what to tell them or 
they would have told them long ago.” We sa 
that this statement faces the situation squarel 
and gives an opportunity to start in on the prob 
lems that are before us. Helping to solve youth's 
individual problems is a big job in any com 
munity 
Wat. H. Kenprick, Rotarian 
Director State 4-H Camp 


Weston, W. Va 


‘ x, 


‘.. . An Interesting Sequel .. . 


I can add a very interesting sequel to 
one of the paragraphs in the article Golf, Royal 
and Ancient (June, 1935) by the secretary of 
the Royal Blackheath Golf Club. He 
the friendly challenge sent in the year 1842 to 


Golt Club, but does not mention 


mentions 


the Bombay 
that this challenge was taken up in the yeat 
1927, 85 years later. 

I had _ the 


which must be unique in the annals of sporting 





pleasure of playing in this gain 


challenges, and even if it took Bombay so long 


to raise a team, I am glad to say we had thx 
additional satisfaction of winning the match. 
R. D. ENGLAND, Rotarian 
Classification: Agencies—General Selling 
Nairobi, Kenya (Africa). 


“..« Someone's Else Children .. .” 


I cannot refrain from entering the discussion 
Too Many People Going to College 
which you started in your September issue, and 


on Are 


want to recall the comment of Doctor William 
Oxley Thompson, for 27 years President of Ohi 
State 


children, never their own, that they mean when 


University—“It’s always someone's else 
they say that.” 

Georce F, Heicuway, 
Alumni Secretary, Indiana Universit, 


Bloomington, Ind. 


Burns—Loved for ’a This 


Note: Presenting a bit of overseas “leg-pull 
ing,” to wit: a letter from District Chairman 
Thomas Hunter, published in The Rotary Wheel 
and the of Rotary-Founder Paui 
Harris. 

In a recent number of Tue Rorartan, Paul 
Harris refers to the author of “A Man’s a Man 
for a’ that” as “Bobbie” Burns, and I regret to 


“come-back” 























breakfast in his quiet hotel and was seated op- 


posite a pleasant looking stranger. One soon ob- 


served a Rotary wheel in the other fellow’s coat 

lapel, and so, reassured, introduced himself. lo The Je 
his astonishment, when cards were exchanged, 

one tound that he was breakfasting with Sydney L 
Pascall, past president of Rotary International / Ww 


We had a pleasant interchange of greetings, to 





be supplemented on the part of Rotarian Pascall 


by an invitation to his new Canadian friend to . N 
join him in a motor trip through the Scottish 1S the CW 


Highlands. With what alacrity one accepted so 


kindly a courtesy can easily be imagined, and 
after attending a splendid service at St. Giles, we 











put off for Aberdeen, and had as interesting and 
beautiful a ride through the magnificent pan < 
orama of the Highlands as could be wished for : straig it 
The past president spoke ry appreciatively of 
the many courtesies extended him in the United 
States and Canada, mentioning numerous club 
presidents and retaries in particular who had 
From a Painting by Alexander Nasmyth ’ . oa J ‘ane ‘ a5 
. gone out of their way to make his visits mem 
> ; te De seat : ; sia 
Robbie, Bobby, Rabbie, or Robert! pa age oes Dar aa: 
4 rabie, ut none ¢ have D nh + Cer to I 
- ) . . . . . here or wher t in K« was to a comy te 
find that our worthy President, in his fine speech 
3 $ Stranger, W »>wi never If ret his courtesy and 
on Vocational Service in Mexico also so mis é 
: Rotar fellowship over the Spittal of Glenshee 
names our Scottish national poet. If one desires EVI ; 
: Inusty, K 
to refer to Burns in an intimate and _ friendly \f ; 
as oe I ve ( < ( mr ¢ 
way, one should call him “Rabbie”’ Burns. But - 
Bellevi Ont., Canada 


“Rabbie” Burns would sound natural in the 
mouth of a Scotsman only. Let it be Robert 
Burns therefore, not “Bobbie... What would Just Like the Chow Chow 
be said if we referred to the two greatest writers 
of English poetry as Jock Milton and Wulli a fe 
Shakespeare? aie 





THomMas HuNTER 
(Chawrman, RIBI Districts No. 1 and 2.) 
Paisley, Scotland. 


ies tat aid Wake Sak baa aaa A compact, lightweight, 
and, of course, the article on the chow chow truly pocket-size 8 mm. 








Movie Camera 








THe Re ol th WaZl that 
Tom’s suggestion that Americans use the name er may : 
i “op ; I look t d to each Nn and read trom Makes brilliant, lifelike moti 
Robert instead of “Bobbie” in writing of the sai ie ; 
ae ie . co O¢ pictures easily and economically. 
Bard of Ayr” interests me, but I can’t seem to ia ios } 3 ; ; 
\ f ‘ 61 ES RODEN, Kofarian Loads almost instantly wit} 
make it hit. . ontemporary o Ancoin said at . . F . 
I h, “Abral ' In | | >uperintendent, Children's Home the new Bell & Howell 8 mn 
7 eath, “Abranhat I rclongs , ) . 
the time of his ¢ ua iham Lincoln ns Easton. Pa film costing only $1.45 a roll, 
to the world gow,” and I am quite certain that : a 
: including processing. Just look 
he expressed the sentiment of American people. ; : : ‘ through the spysia Pa 
Y oe ye hrough e ass viewfinder 
In the same spirit, may I be permitted to say, uu hat ad Service Club Can Do , 
: ¥ 4 and press the button what you 
“Burns belongs to the world now. “Bobbie Cee meat get! 
with us is a term of endearment just as “Rabbi The beautiful September i of THe Rorar ip dy ita. 

° si aie a: IAN. with th tory of He H t Hands and Never before has Bell & Howell 
is a term of endearment to the Scotsman : . ee i bl ON ts 
5 Health by Park Doughert Rotarian an yanker offered so desirable a camera at 
Can a people who have rechristened Robert, ok Reasti eae ; so low a price... only $69. WI 
“Rabbie,” out of their love of him complain Kojapicegia si : clean Mecsas Va ati we en» 

. Mp Wade yar Waciae Coke: Gn: Cxeicls Sa aac he gift could bring so much genuine 
because another people rechristened him “Bob ; sleasure? 
Re ‘. Rotary Club round tab incheon in Hotel Kan —— : 
bie” for the same reason? Nearly identical in size and ap- 
, — sas Citian. It was presented as a typical example al tical In size and aj 
Anyhow, Tom, when last in Scotland, I heard nyu pearance is the Filmo Double 8 
ot what a rvice club nN ¢ to develoy voo wnaiyiaes mit siti . 
a famous American golfer frequently spoken of ceisiie a 50-foot capacity 8 mr amera 
7 business, good farmins d good livestock in the : , 
as Bobby Jones. Of course, you know and I priced at $75 
communit - 
know, and, in fact, every one else knows that ; ' 
1 ( COL! ON, | m Editor For those who prefer 16 mr the 
his honest to goodness name 1s Robert. I'll tell = —— 
‘ cs , é ThA j polis Tribune new Filmo 121 Camera, magazine 
you what I will do, Tom. If you will lav off M M le ‘ 
. inneapolis, int 
the Bobbie when referring to Jones, I will lay ; : light, exce t 
off of it when referring to Burns—or will I? rk ; 
7 ° . “sy é , ? ) ” ; » 
No I can't. I love him who sang of the brother Good ie for Any Rural Bo, le 
hood of man so long ago too well for that. Dear , ‘ t 
‘ Thank for th irtic D Park Douvher on 





Paut Harris 


q To ) ylease » e Ce ] = S,obb : n 
Tom, do please let me call him “Bobbie 1-H activities in Minnesota whi ws used back BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 























f in September I ha cted « eader 1n my own Chicago - New York H yw | 
President Emeritus, Rotary International ' London - Paris 
. county, Lancaster, Pa., tor several livestock clubs, . : 
Chicago, Ill. ; World’s largest manufacturer of 
two or three pure bred Guern dairy calt clubs, 
. pr equipment for f 
; ‘ : and some baby beet club motion picture etud 
Fellowship in the Highlands bone stead — 
I have observed ) H w is helped 
Amos Squire’s The Psychology of Fellowship some youngsters to find and adapt themselves —_ es . 
‘ he S ; R Me ; (> MAIL COUPON 
in the September OTARIAN, ... and yet one more read than non-clut ers do. The ey 2. FOR FREE BOOKLET 
wonders whether we prate too much about good first task is to sell the idea to the parent. Quit 7 \ ee Bell & Howell Company 
hath a i> ) 24 : 7 ' 
fellowship in Rotary. But so far as this one is often, after interest is aroused, it is a question Yo 1834 Larchmont Ave., Chicag 
. 7 Nease send t kle 
concerned, his wonder was fairly well dissipated of who shows the most interest, child or parent @ , Pl Sts “eT ar ‘ 
- 5 - “1imo Straigt ult 
on the occasion of a recent visit he made to In brief, the 4-H movement is a good out-of Double 8 Filr 121, and 
. \ . name of neares ealer 
Great Britain. school activity for any rural boy or girl. yf nS ae eee 
Alone in Edinburgh on a Sunday morning BENJAMIN G. BusHONG Name 
with no prospect for the day ahead of him other Secretary, Pennsylvania Guernsey Address 
than attending St. Giles Cathedral for morning Breeders’ Association 
” é ° _ Cit State 
service and then sightseeing, one came down to Columbia, Pa. set ao 





When writing, please mention ‘The tarian 





The International Debts We Owe 


| Continued from page 23} 


speech to which great gilt all human 
progress 1S traceable. 


The lower animals make no prog 


ress from generation to generation be 


cause they can not store up and pass on 
knowledge acquired by experience. Each 
new generation has to begin at the begin 
ning, but among humans there is a stead 
1 
volume ol 


ily and rapidly increasing 


knowledge continually being — passed 
down to posterity. 
The new generation, it is quite clear, 


does not start at the beginning; it starts 


old left off—as those of us 


where the 
who are parents will readily agree. The 
lower animals excel us in the use of all 
the five senses; it is to this achievement 
of speech that we owe our dominion over 
the beasts of the held and everything that 
we call civilization. 

Who then will measure the debt we 
owe to those who gave us our mother 
tongue ?—the word that leaps from mind 


to mind, conveying knowledge, kin 
dling enthusiasm, stirring within us every 
reaction within the whole gamut of hu 
man emotions? And how revealing is the 
spoken or written word of the spirit that 
it reveals not only in 


lies behind! How 


dividuals, but nations! 


A; a child in school on the prairies of 


Manitoba I recall that the 


studied was not entirely complimentary 


history we 


to the people of the United States; per 
haps Americans, on their side of the line, 
have had similar experience. But, singu 
larly enough, we also studied something 
of the literature of the United States, and 
the two pictures did not at all agree. His 
tory told me that the Americans had ruth 
lessly burned and sacked Toronto in 1813 


But in Whittier’s Snowbound I found 
lines like these—to his dead sister: 
O heart sore tried, thou hast the 
That Heaven itself could give Ice—Vrest, 
ind when the sunset gates unbar 
Shall I not see thee, waiting 
ind white against the evening star 
The welcome of thy beckoning hana 
That, you see, was a tender picture 


which simply would not consort with my 
other notions of Americans, and grad 
ually I began to feel that perhaps, after 
all, it was the poets and writers of a na 
tion who came nearest discovering its 
soul and presented its true character, 
rather than the warriors or even the 
statesmen, 

And when I read how Barbara Frit- 


chie, “Bowed with her four-score years 


and ten,” hung the flag in her attic win- 


dow and cried in the face of Stonewall 
Jackson: 
SAO Mf, i/ 


ist, this old gray head 


, 
yuntry's flag,” she 


But spare your cc 


in spite of my prejudices my blood tingled 


faster, if not for the Stars and Stripes, at 
least for Barbara Fritchie. And when the 
Southern General, 

WUAIN Ain fired 


To life at that woman's deed and word 


gave the order to his troops 


Mh Ao touches a Aan / yon gray head 


dD like ad dog Va 


/ 


ch on!” he sata 


something took seed in me which not all 
the grievances, real or distorted, of his 
tory, ever could uproot. 

\nd among my reading of that time I 
recall James Russell Lowell, who was the 
first to inquire, “What is so rare as 
a day in June?”; Longtellow, who put 
the tourist business of Nova Scotia on an 
enduring basis, and whose poetry was 
better than his history; William Cullen 
Bryant, who gave us those immortal lines, 


Truth crushed to earth shall rise 
The eternal years of God are hers 


again— 


Oliver Wendell Holmes, who called 
upon us to “Build thee more stately man- 
sions, O my soul,” and other great 
\mericans who have given dignity and 
insight to our common literature, and 
who have drawn their inspiration and 
their craftsmanship from those great 
poets of the British Isles “who have 
left us treasures of mind and soul that 
will survive after all the work of those 
who deal with material things has been 
swept away. Whether we know it or not, 
not a thought takes shape in our minds 


that is not in some degree influenced or 
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inspired by those geniuses from Chaucer 
to Rudyard Kipling who have made our 
language what it is and who have placed 
us all under a debt which never will 
be paid. 

One Canadian poet must be quoted— 
Archibald Lampman, who wrote this in- 
spired advice on how to live: 

Not to be conquered by these headling days 


But to stand free; to keep the mind at broo 

bps ; : 
On life's deep meaning—nature's altitude 

Of loveliness, 


At every thought and deed to clear the haze 


and time's mysterious ways 
Out of our eyes, considering only this— 
W hat what life, 


beauty is: 


man, what love, what 


This ts to live, and win the final praise 


How often those of us who agree 


that “The world is too much with us; 
late and soon, getting and spending, we 
lay waste our powers—” must have felt 
the force of Lampman’s appeal that at 
every thought and deed we should stop 
and clear the haze out of our eyes, giving 
what 
Aren't 


thought to the real purpose of life 
man, what love, what beauty is. 
we all indebted to every one who has 
helped to make our language richer, to 
make us think more deeply, to see Truth 
more clearly? 

These debts, because they deal with 
things unseen, cannot be paid in the coin 
of any realm. They cannot be paid, but 
they may be acknowledged by passing on 
to our children, with interest if possible, 
that which we, “the heirs of all the ages,” 
have received from previous generations. 
Let us therefore, amid all the pressure 
and emergency ot life, learn to stop again 
and again and shake that persistent haze 


out of our eyes, 


a9 considering only this— 
What man, what life, what love, what 
beauty ts: 
Thts ts to live! 


The Netherlands: Man ys. the Sea 


| Continued from page 35| 


in giving The Netherlands its position 
in the world of finance and commerce. 
Holland is one of the few nations tollow- 
ing a free trade policy and still on the 
gold standard. 

One point is all-important for anyone 
trying to understand this country: It is 
that it owes its position to its relations 
with the outer world. Even the best of 
our soil, as we have seen, has been im- 
ported by foreign rivers! 

Historically, Holland learned the art 
of trading from the Venetians and 
the Portuguese, the principles of free 
trade from the English. Our famous 


Delft earthenware was originally copied 
from imported Japanese china. There arc 
no diamonds in our muddy soil; but we 
cut diamonds and export them to the 
whole world—they come from South 
America and South Africa. Our tamous 
bulbs did not originally grow in Holland, 
but came centuries ago from the gardens 
of Persia and Turkey. 

Our quinine industry in the East In 
dies which produces 95 per cent ot 
the world’s export, was started when a 
Dutch man-of-war brought a few plants 
from South America. The Netherlands 
Indies produce 37 per cent of the rubber 
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of the world, but the famous Hevea rub- 
ber plant, like the coffee plant in our 
colonies, was introduced from the outside. 

In my opinion, the fundamental cause 
of Holland’s prosperity during the last 
half century is to be found in: (a) our 
commercial policy, free trade; and (b) 
the efficiency of our agriculture and in- 
dustry—not being artificially stimulated 
and protected, they have to compete, even 
in our own colonies, with the best foreign 
products on the market. 

The depression, of course, has deeply 
influenced the economic situation of The 
Netherlands. Our exports have been cut 
to a very low point. Our agriculture, in- 
dustry, and colonies are having difficulties. 
We have been obliged to make a few tem- 
porary changes in our commercial policy. 
Sut they will not last longer than the 
crisis that created them. 


Ror, RY’S Fourth Object finds 
staunch defenders and valiant support in 
the hearts of Holland’s business men. 
The principles underlying the series of 
“Adventures in Friendship” of which this 
article is a part, find among them hearty 
approval. 

Though our district is not the largest 





nor the oldest, it has certainly made its 


contributions, not least through de Cock 


Buning of The Hague, who has twice 
served as district governor and as interna- 
tional director. There are 24 clubs in 
Holland, with 793 members; and in The 
Netherlands Indies, 16 clubs with 515 
members. 


I think an analysis of The Netherland’s 


past prosperity, its difficulties during the 
depression, its future prospects, and its 
acceptance of Rotary point conclusively to 
a lesson of world importance, namely: 
our most important national characteris- 
tic is internationalism. And internation- 
alism, in the correct sense, is the only 
way for people of varying nations, races, 
and beliefs to live together happily in a 
world increasingly made smaller by sci- 
ence and trade. 


Christmas, Then and Now 


When I was a little boy 
—So many years ago— 
I never doubted Santa Claus, 
Who came with Christmas snow. 


But when I was a wise young man 
—Some two-score years ago 

I scoffed at boyhood’s happy dreams 
And out they had to go. 


And now that I’m a gray-haired man 
—Not many years to go 
Those boyhood dreams, that childlike 
faith, 
Are all the truth I know. 


—Epcar G. DoupNa | 
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The Art 
| of Being Kind 


| Continued from page 13} 


bed, at the moment. Somewhere in the 
rear of my mind, there’s a story about— 
or, maybe, it’s a paragraph from Oscar 
Wilde. 
\merica, “Of course, we have no ruins 
Wilde echoed, “No ruins 
What about your morals 
Personally, I don’t 


An acquaintance said to him of 


or curiosities.” 
or curiosities? 
and your manners?” 
think that retort is justified. Our morals 
are probably as good as anybody’s, and 
our manners—well, let us say, a/most as 
good. 

There is more tact and politeness in the 
Orient, and in some parts of Europe, but, 
basically, I'm not talking about tact or 
I'm talking about keeping 


I’m talk- 


ing about the spirit of helpfulness, and 


politeness. 


the pores of your heart open. 


friendliness, and thought ot the other 
fellow, and understanding of his view- 
point. My wife says of me that I go 
about like a Newfoundland dog, putting 
my paws on people’s shoulders, and wag 
ging my tail violently. That can be over- 
done, of course, and I’m afraid I overdo 
it, but—darn it!—I /rke people! 


a THINK life would be easier if more 
of us liked people. All kinds of people, 
under all kinds of conditions and handi- 
caps. (And that’s a big subject, whether 
I want a big subject or not. I could write 


reams on intolerance, and our instinctive 
resentment of everything different and 
alien.) I think burdens 
would be lighter, and our important prob- 
lems less worrisome, if we didn’t have to 


our heaviest 


carry so many little loads of thoughtless- 
ness, and have our minds and_ hearts 
troubled by so many trifling rubs. I think 
our youth would do well to read Emerson 
on Manners and Character, and Bacon on 
Nobility and Goodness Of Nature, and 
even Chesterfield’s Letters, before decid- 
ing to throw overboard quite everything 
we've accumulated on our voyage from 
barbarism. 

Even we oldsters, harassed and a bit 
disillusioned, may be slipping a little in 
the matter of regard for our fellows. “I 
rarely get a letter from anyone,” a man 
told me the other day, “unless he wants 
something.” But I know a very busy 
author who writes to every other author 
who does a good job, and then writes the 
editor who published it. He writes to 
actors, too, when he likes their work, and 
to the employers of clerks and other folk 
who have seemed unusually courteous or 
eficient. Some of his friends laugh at 
him, but that chap has spread around a 
good deal of happiness. He may have 
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improved other men’s work and, at the 
same time, his own. 

I know I’ve been a better workman all 
my life because of a note that a drama- 
tist named Clyde Fitch—then a great 
name to me, and nothing more—sent me 
30 years ago, and that still hangs over 
my desk. 

It’s really quite easy to write a kind 
letter. It’s easier still to say a kind word. 
Few of the things we have the opportu- 
nity of doing for other people really in- 
volve any very painful self-sacrifice. And 
the things of this sort we don’t do steri- 
lize our own souls, and harden our own 
paths. More than anything else in our 
journey through life, they rate us as first 
class, second class, or steerage. Some 
years ago, my most prosperous friend told 
me he was going to buy an estate in a 
fashionable community on Long Island. 
Then he changed his mind. 

“T wanted a view of the sea,” he ex- 
plained, “but what I want most are the 


Iustallment Buying 


I. Regulate It 
[Continued from page 14] 


For an example of installment selling, 
as carried on today, let us turn to the 
automobile trade—by far the largest field 
of consumer financing. Indeed, 7 out of 
10 cars on American highways today are 
purchased by deterred payments. A man 
buys an automobile on time from his 
neighborhood dealer, and to finance that 
sale the finance company charges the 
dealer $60. Perhaps the customer pays 
no more than that. But if the dealer is 
the kind who adds, for his own pocket, 
whatever he thinks the traffic will bear, 
the customer may pay $70, or $80, or even 
more. The finance company has no effec- 
tive control of the charge made by the 
dealer. 


Boeriermore, out of the finance 
company’s charge of $60, the dealer very 
likely gets a rebate or bonus ranging from 
$5 to $15. The rebate may be just enough 
to cover his installment selling expenses 
or it may be large enough to resemble a 
bribe which the finance company pays in 
order to get the dealer’s business. None 
of this overcharging would be common 
if the open and intensive competition to 
which automobile cash prices are sub- 
jected also affected finance charges; but 
the confusion and secrecy of some in- 
stallment selling terms prevent the con- 
sumer from making helpful comparisons, 
or getting the benefit which he might get 
from competition. 

Let us carry the transaction further. 


proper companions for my two boys.” 
“But surely,” I said, “you'd find those 


in Marina. It’s one of the most exclusive 


places in America.” 


1 doubt,” my friend answered, 


“but I went out there last Saturday night 
to close my deal Sunday. I stayed at the 
house of the man making the sale, and 
all of us were kept awake until the small 
hours by a jazz band that plays for a 
dance at the club every Saturday. My 
own house was to be miles away, but our 
associates would have been the people 
who cared more for an extra hour’s noisy 
frolic than for the peace of their neigh 
bors. That was all I needed to know.” 
“If a man be gracious and considerate,” 
Sir Francis Bacon wrote, “it shows that 
he is a citizen of the world, and that his 
heart is no island cut off from other lands, 
but part of a vast continent. This, of all 
virtues, is the greatest, being of the char 


acter of God.” 


Suppose the purchaser falls behind in his 
payments. The reputable finance com 
pany then imposes a moderate fine or 
none at all. The exploiter charges as large 
a penalty as he thinks he can collect. The 
reputable company re posse sses the car 
only as a last resort, and then usually 
when such action is in the interest of the 
purchaser. 

The exploiter repossesses quickly, 
sometimes without notifying the pur- 
chaser, and then disposes of the car to 
an associate at a closed sale, assessing the 
purchaser for the difference between the 
amount due and the fictitiously low sale 
price. 

Devices of the renegade dealers are 
legion. Some result from the unre 
strained use of strong legal instruments. 
To be sure, these powers must be used 
even by fair men in order to keep down 
losses and thus keep down prices. There 
are “racketeers” even among consumers. 
Still the law should be less freely used by 
unfair dealers as a means of extracting 
extortionate fees, penalties and other 
charges. 

Recent investigations conducted by the 
Department of Financial Institutions of 
the State of Indiana and by an investi- 
gating committee of the Wisconsin Leg 
islature have focussed attention on the 
methods used by some installment sellers 
to trap confiding customers. Such deal- 
ers often succeed in making a true 60 


per cent carrying charge appear to be 10 
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per cent. Furthermore, they realize full 
well that every buyer of goods on install- 
ments, unless he has an assured income 
and budgets it prudently, will have difh- 
culty in meeting what they term “easy 
payments.” When customers become en 
meshed in debts which they cannot pay, 
then come the big profits for the unscru- 
pulous dealer and the big troubles for the 


unwary purchaser. 


Ax ITHER device ol the unethical 


and unregulated dealer is to make a 
charge for insurance and then place no 
insurance. Stull another device is collu- 
sion with certain officials, by means ot 
which large fees and penalties are col 
lected and divided among the conspira 
tors. The advantages of the law are al 
most wholly on the side of the deceitful 
dealer: the individual customer is power 
less to defend his rights. There are now 
legal remedies for some of the abuses, but 
they are too costly to be within reach ot 
the ordinary purchaser. 

The Small Loan Laws suggest a feas- 
ible means of protecting consumers who 
buy on installments. An effective Small 
Loan Law was adopted a quarter of a 
century ago by the Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. Since that time, 25 other 
states have taken similar action. The law 
sets a limit on interest rates, forbids dis 
counting in advance, forbids penalties 
and extras, and provides regulations 
which can be readily understood. Every 
licensed lender is required to state, in 
language so plain that any schoolboy may 
understand it, the rate per month that 
must be paid and the other conditions ot 
the loan. How well the law has achieved 
its purpose is indicated by the fact that, 
after a quarter of a century of trial, fifty 
social agencies of the State petitioned the 
General Court against any change in the 
statute. 

Last year, under that law, 198,536 per 
sons borrowed in Massachusetts from li 
censed loan companies; and yet there was 
no complaint of concealment as to charges 
or violations of any of the provisions of 
the law. The licensed small loan com- 
panies, by their business methods, have 
won the confidence of the public. Some 
of these companies, moreover, have 
helped the borrower by emphasizing the 
fact that the day of reckoning is sure to 
come, and by inducing many families to 
budget expenses prudently and endeavor 
to live within their means. They have 
taught the borrower that there is no 
magic way of escape from hard work, 
and that the road to debt is a dead-end 
road, at the end of which stands the bill 
collector. 

Prior to the protection now provided, 
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I tound upon investigation that some 
3,200 of the employees of the city of Bos- 
ton, out of a total of 12,000, were victims 
of unlicensed lenders who charged in- 
terest not infrequently at an annual rate 
in the vicinity of 300 per cent. I recall 
in particular, seeing a laborer kiss three 
five-dollar bills, which had been tendered 
him by the City Treasurer as wages. Nat 
urally I asked the reason, 

“Wouldn't you,” he answered, “kiss 
your children, if you hadn’t seen them for 
four years?” 

He informed me that four years prey 
ious, when his wife was about to give 
birth to a child, it was necessary to bor 
row $100 to cover expenses; and, to 
obtain the money, an assignment of 
wages was made under the provisions of 
which the lender collected $15 each 
week and turned over to the borrower 
only $9. At the end of 10 weeks, the 
borrower was intormed that he would 
have to pay the balance in full and, upon 
his stating that this was impossible, it 
was suggested that he borrow $150 from 
another agency. The loan had been trans 
ferred from one lender to another until, 
at the end of four years, after paying 
$1,200 upon an original borrowing of 
$100, the borrower still owed $900. Such 
abuses are now rare. The companies 
which are licensed under the Small Loan 
Law have done more than any other 
agency to put rapacious lenders out of 


business. 


There are differences, it is true, be 
tween the small loan business and the 
business of installment selling. Unlike 
money lending prior to State regulation, 
installment financing is now dominated 
by a few large and efficient concerns 
whose conduct, is for the most part, 
ethical. But the analogy is valid in this 
essential respect: the Uniform Small Loan 
Law has proved to be a very satisfactory 
remedy for a once intolerable social con- 
dition, and legislation prescribed for the 
ills of installment selling should provide 
an equally efficacious remedy. 

If licensed lenders should be required 
to tell the borrower exactly what rate per 
month he must pay, without resort to dis 
counting in advance, or extras, or penal- 
ties, or evasions of any sort, it is right 
that installment sellers should be required 
to state their rates in the same plain, unt 
form, fair way. 

Those countries in which installment 
selling has not yet reached the billion dol- 
lar scale will do well to act promptly. It 
is easier to start right than it is to change 
an entrenched system. 

We live today in a somewhat enlight- 
ened age. We do not allow the decep- 
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tion of consumers to go unchallenged 
simply because of inertia or because of 
the resistance of organized profit-seekers. 
Banking laws have been altered in order 
to protect the savings of tens of millions 
of small depositors. New means have been 
set up to defend innocent investors from 
the exploitation of the securities racke 
teer. Laws require truth-telling regarding 
food and drugs; inadequate laws they 
are, but at least they assert the right of 
the State to protect the consumer against 
misrepresentation. And, as I have said, 
the leading industrial States have by law 
transformed the small loan business from 
a national disgrace to an essential service 
conducted in the limelight of required 
publicity. In short, again and again the 
law has stepped in to protect the con- 
sumer wherever his increasingly complex 
environment has rendered him befuddled 
and helpless. 

State regulation of installment selling 
is a logical next step. 

I am firm in the belief that the vast 
majority of installment companies are 
reputable, but we cannot afford to ignore 
the tactics of the unscrupulous minority 
simply because they are the minority. A 
workable regulatory law must be framed 
in such a way that it not only protects 
the honest merchants, but also increases 
their share of the business. They have no 
desire to profit from the misery of their 
customers. They seek, and are entitled to, 
a fair profit on the merchandise they sell. 
But both the reputable installment sellers 
and the reputable installnient finance 
companies now suffer because deceived 
buyers, unable to tell the sheep from the 
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goats, regard the entire installment selling 

business with suspicion, a suspicion ag 
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gravated by misleading advertisements 


and the false tales told by some install 
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Paper tube, base wad, brass and a PRO- 
TECTING RING OF STEEL are LOCK- 







So did the public utilities. So, more re 


cently, did the stock exchanges and the 






you the extra advantage of patented SEAL- 

"ITE moisture-proof wads 
Get complete details and FREE 
booklet shown here. It will im- 
prove your shooting. 


tele) 483 mad 433: 





security houses. 
Now there is no banker who carries 









his laissez-faire economics so far as to 


contend that the banks should be left 











alone to conduct their business in any ; : ; 
na Ree aa anizve | | WESTERN CARTRIDGE CO. — ; 
way they please. Now the organized '  Dept.L-61,£ast Alton, Ill. 
medical protession 1s the chief defender | 1 Send leaflets on Western Shotshells and the book i 
- 4 ‘ : ! “HOW TO HIT ‘EM free i 
of licensing, and the organized teaching | 1 me ' 
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INTO THE 
HEART 


UF DUWNTOWN ST. LOUIS 





rol the eo c° 
HOTEL 


CUNO? 


By whatever yardsticks you determine 






your selection of a hotel— service, excel- 
lent restaurants, prestige of name, out- 
standing room values — the Hotel Lennox 
measures up. In addition, you can step 
into the heart of downtown St. Louis right 


from the door. 


| MINUTE FROM... 


Department Stores Theatre District: 


Ambassador 
Orphe um 
Loew's State 


Famous-Barr Co. 

Stix-Baer-Fuller 

Scruggs-Vandervoort 
and Barney 


Shopping District Office Buildings 


¢ 10 5 MINUTES FROM... 


Butler Bros. 

Rice-Stix 

Ely-Walker 

Principal shoe, clothing, 
ready-to-wear, millinery, 
factories and ofhices 


‘y? . Cc 
HATES... 
$2.50 to $6.00 Single - $4.00 to $8.00 Double 
Over 50% of the Rooms Rent for $3.50 or Less 


HOTEL 
Ninth and 


eennow Washington 


Within one Block of Hotel Mayfair 
under same management 
ELE 
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Union Station 

Mart Building 

Municipal Buildings 

Mississippi Bridges 

Merchants’ Exchange 

Fruit and Produce 
Distributors 





IWhen writing, mention 


regulation of railroads, public utilities, in- 
surance companies, and stock exchanges 
is taken as a matter of course. 

Nobody contends that collective con- 
trol of any of these businesses or profes- 
sions is against the public interest. The 
only questions at issue concern the meth- 
ods and agencies which should be used 
tor the purpose. Registration and licens 
ing have lifted the level of these great in 
dustries and these great professions. 

To cite an example, which provides an 
even closer analogy with the installment 
financing business, I may refer again to 
business in 


the consumer small loan 


America. Let us not overlook the fact 


that those who finance installment sales 


fustalliment Buying 


2. Law May Stifle It 


|Continued from page 15] 


economic validity of installment credit 
Bankers, 


economic theorists, and “pro bono pub- 


is no longer being challenged. 
licos’—who during its early struggle for 
recognition deprecated it as demoralizing 
to thrift, as borrowing from the future, 
and as a fair weather phenomenon which 
could not survive a depression—have 
been silenced by demonstrated facts. 
Installment credit is today known in 
every nation of the world where incomes 
are sufficiently large and_ political and 
economic stability sufficiently assured to 
warrant the extension of such long-term 
In the- United States, 


alone, installment credit aggregates some 


Q 


consumer. credit. 


five billion dollars per year and sustains 
ten per cent or more of all retail trade. 

Having won the fight for recognition 
as an orthodox commercial agency, the 
installment credit industry is now men 
aced by the conspicuousness of its suc 
cess through proposals for state regula 
tion. They usually take the form of a 
Commission with power to license “suit 
able persons” to engage in this business 
from year to year, and to regulate their 
charges and methods of doing business. 

In order to pass intelligent judgment 
upon such regulatory proposals, it is nec- 
essary to understand the mechanics of in- 
stallment selling and financing. 

A purchase “on time” requires a great 
many things of the dealer which would 
not be required by a cash purchase. 

It requires the services of a credit man 
who knows how to investigate and ap- 
praise credit responsibility. It demands a 
knowledge of insurance; the various 
kinds necessary to protect the value of 
the article while it is being paid for; the 
rates; and the financial responsibility of 
insurance companies. 


THE ROTARIAN 
do, in eflect, make small loans to consum 
ers. For decades the makers of smal! 
loans opposed all regulation: they in 
sisted that compulsory licensing and th 
attendant compulsory publicity woul: 
involve needless expense, lead to bureau 
cratic control, and injure the business. 

Now after thousands of licensed com 
panies in 26 States, have made million: 
of regulated loans, it is the small loan 
companies themselves which are doing 
most to have their units licensed and 
their business regulated by law in all the 
other States. There is every reason t 
suppose that the installment finance com 
panies will have similar experiences un 
der the new laws. 


It requires an up-to-date knowledge oi 
laws and court decisions affecting install 
ment contracts, and a collection depart 
ment to handle the collection of the de 
ferred payments, and, when necessary, 
effect repossession of the article, and ar 
range for its reconditioning and resale. 

From start to finish, an installment 
transaction demands the filling out of 
some 25 separate forms and records, and 
the performance of upwards of a hun 
dred clerical operations. 

Lastly, it ties up the dealer’s working 
capital, and subjects it to the risk of loss 

The great majority of retail dealers 
find it impracticable to maintain an o1 
ganization large enough to handle th 
many important details associated with 
installment selling; or to provide th 
large working capital which it requires 

To enable every dealer who so desires 
to ofler this convenient form of credit to 
the public, there has developed a special! 
business enterprise known as the “sales 
finance company.” Such companies ar 
ordinary business corporations with pri 
vate capital, organized under the genera 
corporation laws and enjoying no sp« 
cial privileges from the State. 

The sales finance company handles th: 
details connected with installment sel! 
ing, not for one dealer alone, but fo 
many dealers. By this specialization and 
concentration of labor, these services ar 
performed more efficiently and econom 
ically than the dealer can do them. 

A retail dealer usually maintains rela 
tions with a particular sales finance con 
pany from which he often obtains ad 
vances on his unsold merchandise; and t 
which, when he has concluded an 1 
stallment sale, he sells the contract anc 
promissory note which the purchaser 
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signs. The sales finance company thus 
becomes the owner of the purchaser's ob- 
ligation, and accordingly notifies him that 
his payments are to be made direct to it. 

In selling an article to be paid for by 
installments, the dealer must increase his 
additional ex- 


cash to cover the 


pense of handling the transaction through 


price 


Customarily he deter 
the 
be 


to its conclusion. 


in price from 


knows 


mines this increase 


amount which he he will 
obliged to allow when he sells the pur- 
chaser’s note and contract to a sales f- 
nance company. 

The elements which compose the time- 
vary somewhat with the nat- 
involved; 


required, 


sale charge 
ure of the article but where 
insurance is 
the approximate make- 
up of the average time- 

sale charge is indicated 

by the diagram which 

is shown at the right. 

Numerous influences operate to hold 
the time-sale charge at the lowest practic- 
able figure. Among them are, the keen 
competition between dealers for a buyer's 
patronage; the 
turers to keep the time-prices of their 


pressure from manutac- 
products as low as possible; and the eager 
competition among finance companies for 
the dealer’s business. 

A prospective purchaser is not only 
free to shop around for the most advan- 
tageous time-price; he may borrow from 
a lending agency the money with which 
to pay cash for his purchase and the in- 
Over all is the controll- 
that the 


ees is under no compulsion to buy and 


surance thereon. 

ing consideration prospective 
will decline to do so if the terms offered 
him are unsatisfactory. 

Much is made by the proponents of reg- 
ulation, of the fact that some installment 
dealers—particularly among the used-car 
dealers—add to their cash prices when 
selling to installment purchasers, a greater 
amount than the discount which they ex- 
pect to allow when they sell the purchas- 
er’s contract to their finance company. 
This overage is referred to in the parlance 
of the trade as the “dealer’s pack.” 

The vast majority of installment sell- 
ers refrain from this practice for the sim- 
ple reason that it tends to reduce the vol- 
ume of their sales; 
do “pack” their time-sale charges justify 
this upon the ground that, after all, 

_dealer’s titne-sale price is merely the price 
at which he offers his merchandise for 
sale to a cautious and fickle buying pub- 
lic; and that the “pack” is a mere off-set 
to the excessive allowances which, in prac- 
tice, they are compelled to allow on trade- 
ins. Figures published by the National 
Automobile Dealers’ 


but the dealers who 


Association show 


that in 1934 the dealers of the United 
States in re-selling their trade-ins lost 
$63.52 per new car handled. 


in the time-sale 
to the 


At the worst, a “pack” 
mark-up merely adds something 
dealer’s profit; which profit, on the whole, 
is meager, as evidenced by the high busi 
ness mortality of installment merchants. 

Certainly it is more in the public inter 
est that such sums should remain as bus 
iness profits rather than be absorbed by 
the costs of political supervision. 

A typical bill to subject installment 
credit to regulation by commission intro- 
Massa 


chusetts Legislature under sponsorship of 


duced in the last session of the 


certain reform organizations, contained 


the following among its provisions: 


No licensee shall advertise any reference to its 
service or credit charge except as a definite per 
centum per month on the average unpaid balance 
outstanding in each ynth 


This provision of the act proceeds from 
the assumption that the time-sale charge 
is the equivalent of an interest charge for 
the use of money, and that sales financing 
should be regulated in the same way as 
money lending. 


The 


money 


fundamental distinction between 


| 
lending and sales financing be 


comes obvious upon the most casual ex 


amination of the matter. Small loans 
are generally made for the purpose of 
paying off previously existing indebted 


Such transactions are economically 
added 


production-consumption 


ness. 


sterile because they give no im 


petus to the 


cycle, and add nothing to the economi 


strength of the borrower. In fact, a small 


loan employed to pay off previously ex 


isting indebtedness reduces the economic 


strength of the borrower in the amount 


of the interest charge which he assumes. 


The 
the 


tradition supporting usury laws 


and regulation of money lending 


goes back to the time when the borrower 
who was unable to pay his obligation be- 
the the 


and, at 


came bond servant ol creditor: 


a later date, subject to imprison 


While 


today the borrower runs no risk of im 


ment until his debt was paid. 


prisonment for failure pay his obliga- 


tion, his economic value to the commu- 


nity is impaired he is induced to pay 
excessive interest whe n borrow ing to pay 
The 


the 


off previously existing indebtedness. 
State, to 


general economic well being by the strin 


theretore, seeks preserve 
gent regulation of those whom it permits 
to charge more than legal interest. 

An installment purchase, on the other 
hand, provides the purchaser with a new 
asset and at the same time stimulates the 
consumption-production mechanism from 
The 


same public policy which dictates that the 


which all society derives subsistence. 


necessitous borrower be protected against | 


| I am interested in fencing approximately 
| feet of 
ground () Residence 
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Fence Fabric 
stands the test { 


of the years | 


ORDINARY 
FENCE 


Light coating stands 
only 5S to 6 Preece 
test dips 


Heavy 12-m coating 
stands 12 Preece 
test dips 


@ Whether or not you understand metal 
lurgical science, study for a moment the 
greatly enlarged strands of wire shown 
above. For this illustration will save you 
real money when you buy fence. 

Cyclone 12-m fence is copper bearing 
steel wire woven into fence and drawn 
through a vat of molten zinc. This heavy 
coating is solid, rust-resisting metal 
from pinholes or granules through which 
corrosion might attack. As proof, Cyclone 
fence bearing the 12-m seal is guaranteed 
to withstand 12 immersions in the famous 
Preece super-weathering test. And this 
Cyclone protection costs you no more 
than you would pay for ordinary fence 
fabrics which can withstand but 5 to 6 of 
these dips. 

Cyclone fence comes to you from a near- 
by factory branch and bears 
12-m seal... your guarantee that every 
foot will meet this extremely high standard. 

Every prospective purchaser of fence is 
invited to mail the coupon for the famous 
Cyclone book —‘'Fence — How to Choose 


tree 


the Cyclone 


| It— How to Use It’’. It tells how to get the 


most for your fence dollar. 


CYCLONE FENCE COMPANY 
General Offices: Waukegan, I)! 
Branches in Principal Cities 
Pacific Coast Division: ~paaeesaae 

Fence Compan 


General Offices, Oakland, Calif. 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Cyclone Fence Co., Waukegan, III., 
Please mail me without obligation a 


Mid) 


Dept. "C141 


copy of your 


book, “Fence— How to Choose It—How to Uselt 
Name 

Address 

City State 


School Play 


Industrial property 
Cemetery property 


Estate 
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WHERE THE TRAVELER 
MEETS HIS FRIENDS 
Every ; ae a Bath 
at a Most Moderate Cariff 


FOUR RESTAURANTS 


Floor Show at Supper, 
Dinner and Saturday Matinee 


CHESTNUT at 13 th ST. 





PHILADELPHIA 





ALASTING GIFT 


for many a Christmas to come 


What better gift for home or friend than one 
of these lovely rugs woven with painstaking 
care and _ skill works of art from 
Eastern looms. In rich colors the imaginative 
Oriental weaves the joy, peace and harmon) 
that are in his life Rugs may be sent on 
approval 


persIAN RUGS cuinese 


Antique and Modern 
e HAROLD H. SERGENIAN e 


New York Office 
515 Madison Ave 


Saratoga Springs, 
New York 


AX EL [sreaxen-entertainer | 
CHRISTENSEN 


Offers a hilarious, screamingly- 
funny 30-minute address, followed 
by a diversified program of piano 
\ solos, pianologues and comedy 
character sketches for as much 
time as you want Endorsed by 
hundreds of pleased audiences 
Send for free brochure and terms 
717 Kimball Blidg., Chicago, Hl. 


























DO YOU WANT 


MAINE 
REPRESENTATION 


Unusually high grade sales representation 
available. fouaieins invited from concerns 
having something to sell in this market. 


Box 732. LEWISTON, MAINE 
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encumbering himself with excessive’ in- 
terest obligations, dictates that the pro- 
spective installment buyer be not deterred 
from buying by bureaucratic artificialities. 

To convert the time-sale charge, which, 
as already explained includes the cost of 
many services beside the use of working 
capital, into a per cent per month of the 
unpaid balance, would create an erron 
eous impression as to the nature of this 
charge and raise an artificial barrier to 
the completion of the installment sale. 
No purchaser ever asks for such figures. 
What he is concerned to know is that 
the merchandise is worth to him what he 
is to pay for it, and the amount of the 
monthly payments he must make in or 
der to acquire it. He is interested in dol 
lars, and would only be contused and 
misled by such percentage figures. 

About the only genuine complaint on 
the part of the buying public against in 
stallment credit practices, arises out of the 
dificult question of repossessions. No 
matter how carefully the paying ability 
of the prospective purchaser is appraised, 
it is impossible for the credit department 
to predict with certainty those who will, 
and those who will not, be able to carry 
their contracts through to completion. 

In a small percentage of transactions, 
installment buyers are unable to complete 
the payments which they have contracted 
to make, and it becomes necessary for the 
sales finance company to repossess the 
chattel as provided for in the conditional 
sales contract, in order that it may be re 
sold and the balance owing on the ac- 
count liquidated. Sales finance compan 
ies are unable, on the average, to sell 
repossessions for enough to liquidate the 
amounts owing them—the average loss 
per repossessed automobile is $50.00 
and so long as the purchaser shows any 
desire or ability to pay, the great ma 


jority of sales finance companies refrain . 


from repossessing and grant successive ex 
tensions of time in order to avoid this. 
When repossession becomes unavoid 
able, the average sales finance company 
endeavors in every way to mitigate the 
purchaser's loss in the transaction; hold 
ing the repossession for a time to afford 
the purchaser an opportunity to redeem 
obt: uns ible 
making the 
purchaser an allowance for the termi- 


it; securing the best price 
when the resale is made: 


nation of the contract before its due date; 
and remitting to the purchaser any over- 
age remaining after the account is paid. 

Here and there, however, are finance 
companies that give too little concern to 
the unfortunate purchaser, thinking only 
of the difficulties which the necessity of 
repossession has occasioned them, and 
concerning themselves only to see that 
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the repossessed chattel is resold for a 
sufficient amount to liquidate the balance 
owing on the contract. 

It is not an easy matter to draw a stat 
ute which would require all sales finance 
companies to conform to the standards © 
fair trade practice observed by the grea 
majority, and thus assist the honest an 
unfortunate installment buyer without 
giving aid and comfort to the unscru 
pulous one who is only too willing t 
cheat the finance company. 

With sufficient study, 
should be possible to introduce into the 
statute which authorizes the use of th« 
conditional sales contract, or other lien 


however, it 


instrument in installment sales, specific 
provisions designed to sateguard the 
equity of the purchaser in the event ot 
repossession; as well as provisions to pro 
tect the buyer against the imposition o| 
unreasonable delinquency charges 1 
other sharp practices on the part ot som 
unscrupulous finance company which 
hovers upon the fringes of the industry 


| 1E installment merchant and the sales 


finance company are, of course, already 
regulated by the whole body of commer 
cial law as well as by the statutes against 
misrepresentation and fraud; but there is 
no objection on the part of those engaged 
in this industry to well considered legis 
lation which would refine the terms ot 
the conditional sales contract and set fort! 
more particularly the respective rights o! 
What the industry 


does object to is superficially considered 


the parties thereto. 
legislation of vague and uncertain chai 
acter, expressing a punitive attitude to 
ward business, and calculated to under 
mine the fundamental security of thi 
form of credit. 

Sales financing is obviously a mere ad 
junct of installment merchandising; and 
it is a fundamental tenet of our political 
philosophy that any citizen may take his 
capital and ‘embark in business without 
the leave or interference of the State, s« 
long as he observes the general statutes o! 
the commonwealth; and that the Stat 
has no constitutional power to fix th 
price at which he shall sell his goods o1 
services. If the State can regulate th 
time-sale mark-up, it can also regulat 
the cash sale mark-up. 

Particularly does the industry object 
to being compelled to exist by the grac 
of an inquisitorial, political commissio' 
having the power of life and death o.« 
the business through the issuance of a 
nual and revokable licenses and the d 
termination of the measure of the tin 
sale charge. A mouse in the cellar di 
not warrant the presence of a wolf hou: 
in the household. 
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You're Not Too Old to Play the Piano 


[Continued from page 18] 


note on the piano, G, let’s say, or A or C. 
Fix the sound in your mind. Come back 
in half an hour and sing or whistle the 
note before you check up on the piano, 
to see how closely you've stuck to it. 
After two or three days, trying it two or 
three times a day, you'll come within a 
tone or two, and at the end of a fortnight, 
if your ear is good, you'll get it right most 
of the time. 

Now you're ready to take up your pi- 
ano-playing again. I’ve tried to explain 
the general principle of training the mind 
before the fingers; perhaps it would be 
well to set down the proper order of the 
essential preliminary work to be done. 

1. Brush 
spaces, clefs, notes, sharps, flats. You must have 


up on musical notation—lines, 


your old beginner's book sull around the house, 
or if you haven't, borrow your children’s. 
2. Train 


piano, until you can hum the intervals at sight. 


your ear, helping yourself at the 


If you have the curiosity, you might try for 
absolute pitch. 
3. Take some easy piece, an old folk-song or 


ot Bac h, Handel or 


from the piano till 


one of the simpler minuets 
Mozart, and 


you can hear 


learn it away 


it mentally. 


4. Then play it slowly, using the music to 


guide you and to correct your memory. Be 


sure to hear every note you play. Listen to bott 


hands, or if that is difficult, play them separately 


till they both have your attention. 

5. As soon as you know the piece, play it 
for somebody. Performance for even a_ hostile 
family will drive the piece into your memory 
and give you confidence. If you play only in 


private, you're beaten before you start. 
You may think I’m a long time in 


reaching the fingers, but I’ve been em- 
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phasizing the principle that this prelim- 
inary ground work is essential for even 
a modest technique. If you drum on the 
piano without it, youll find yourself at 


1 


the end of a where vou started, 


but if 


vear just 


you month or two to the 


r1\ 
pive a 


ground work, your playing will improve 


at once and keep on improving. 
The amateur player otf modest ambi- 


tion will not need the whole armory of 


the great concert artist, but he should 


have a command of scales and of arpeg 
gios, and he should be able to manage 


octaves W ithout breaking his w rists. The 


method of acquiring these techniques is 
the same for him as for the virtuoso. 


When I was a child we practised scales 


for hours in the blind hope that after a 


while they would run smooth and pearly. 
Nowadays we can get our scales right, 
even in our first slow atte mpts, it we look 


out for the thumb. To play a scale you 


must pass your thumb under the fingers, 


and if the thumb isn’t passed under, well 


In advance ot the moment vy u'll need it, 


there ll be an awkward jump. which 


makes a gap in the sound. 


As soon as the thumb has played its 
note, pass it under and let it Wait over 
whatever note youll need it on next. 


With this precauuion yout scale 1s prac 


tically fool proc I. 


The same principle applies to arpeggios 


get the thumb under, well in advance. 


Octave playing ought to be easy, and 


for some people it is—tor the same type 
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Get Acquainted 


25 (ight 


PACKED IN A 
METAL HUMIDOR 


Only 3c each for 25 mild, mel- 
low, deliciously-fragrant cigars. 


FRESH, HAND-MADE 


GUARANTEED 
15¢ QUALITY 


These cigars represent over-runs 
etc., and cigars put aside for slight 
imperfections. But we guarantee 
on a money-back basis that you 
will smoke and enjoy every one 
of these fine cigars just as 
though you paid the full retail 
price. None shorter than 
5 inches, mostly longer 


¢ 





















with These hand-made cigars 
‘Smoking contain the finest Conn 
Vent’ in Shade-Grown and 
mouth end. Broad -ieaf tobaccos 
No tip biting blended with 





Genuine Imported 


HAVANA 


TOBACCO 


Handsome Pocket 


CIGAR CASE 


FREE 


WITH ALL 


“@et Acquainted’’ 


orders for this introduc- 
tory offer of 25 of these 
fine, hand-made cigars. 


YOUR MONEY BACK 


If you don’t receive in YOUR 
OWN OPINION at least $2.50 worth 
of supreme smoking pleasure from 
these 25 cigars, just write us and we 
will refund every penny of your money 
and the smokes will be on us! 














If it is more conven- , 
ient to send $1.00, 
we will include for 
the extra 25c a fine 
quality pipe made 
of genuine imported 
special 


Briar with 
Regular 


Italian 
aluminum nicotine trap 
$1.00 pipe value. 











te any part 
of the US 
We pay 


postage. Send check or money order for 75¢. ($1.00 if 
you want the pipe included with the cigars.) or pay 
the postman upon arrival (C.0.D. orders (5e extra) 
We have been making fine cigars for ever 50 years 
References: Dun-Bradstreet, or any bank in the U. §& 
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AT THE BISMARCK 


Ideally situated 
in the Loop, the 
BISMARCK HOTEL 
is just a few 
stepsfromevery- 
thing of impor- 
tancein Chicago. 





Symphonic melo- 
dies from “the Or- 
gan of a Million 
Tones" greet you 
on entering the 
imposing block- 
long lobby ... 


Famed dance 
orchestras and 
sparkling floor 
shows await 
you in the 
sophisticated 
Walnut Room. 








Served by a staff 
that anticipates 
your every wish, 
guest rooms offer 
the ultimate in ex- 
cellent living... 





Rollicking, 
lusty, gusty— 
the Bier Stube 
offers Conti- 
nental enter- 
tainment and 
incomparable 
Bismarck food. 





Private rooms, all 
air-conditioned and 
sound-proof, are 
available for con- 
ferences, banquets 
Or conventions... 












Choice bever- 
ages from the 
famed cellars 
of the Bismarck 
are served in 
six friendly 
dining rooms 


BISMARCK 
HOTEL 


RANDOLPH 
AT LASALLE 
CHICAGO 
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of people who naturally relax when they 
wield a golf club or a tennis racquet. But 


some of us tighten up the arm and the 
wrist, and relaxation has to be acquired. 

To play octaves, set your thumb and 
your little finger the right distance apart, 
guide by the thumb and be sure the little 
finger comes down too. That’s all the 
fingers have to do. But unfortunately, 
the wrist and the arm are involved, and 
you may be inclined to punch out the 
octaves stiffly. 

Just turn your hand slightly, so that 
you can draw the arm along, in the di- 
rection the octaves are going. Then in- 
stead of pushing or punching, shake out 
the octaves at the end of a loose arm. 

Piano-playing is physical exercise, and 
it calls for the same relaxation and the 
same use of weight as any other physical 
sport. Some teachers used to make us lift 
our knuckles very high when we did our 
five-finger exercises or our scales. There’s 
no great objection to this goose-stepping, 
but the piano key is played not by lift- 


The following references have been se- 
lected to save the time of the program 
speaker. Specific outlines for programs sug- 
gested in Form 251 (listed here by weeks) 
can be obtained on request from the Secre- 
tariat of Rotary International. 


PS 


FOURTH WEEK (DECEMBER)—Cur- 


rent International Problems (/n/ernational 





Service } 
From Tur Rorarian— 
The International Debts We Owe. Rob 
ert J. C. Stead. This issue, page 19. 
The Netherlands: Man vs. the Sea. 
A. C. J. Jitta. This issue, page 31. 
The Anarchy in Men’s Minds. Salvador 
de Madariaga. Jan., 1934. 
Diplomats Don’t Make Wars. Frank H. 
Simonds. Mar., 1934 


Evaluating the League of Nations—(a 


debate). Sept., 1934. 
Is War Inevitable?—(a debute). Aug., 
1934. 
| Still the World’s Great Illusion. Sir 
Norman Angell. June, 1934. 


Three Pressures to Modern War. Upton 
Close. Oct., 1934. 

Who Should Make War Munitions?— 

(a debate). Aug., 1934. 
Other Magazines— 

As Japan Sees Us: with H. 
Saito. American Magazine, May, 1935. 
Can 200 Treaties Prevent War? C. Fow- 

ler. New Outlook, Apr., 1934. 

The Battle of Currencies. Elliott V. Bell. 
Current History, Sept., 1935. 

Who Shall Rule the Money Market? 
Elliott V. Bell. Current History, July, 1935. 

What Is International Justice? Robert 
McElroy. Current History, Sept., 1935. 

Pamphlets and Papers— 

War Debts. Harry D. Gideonse. (No. 4); 
Anarchy: National Self-sufficiency. 
Charles S. Tippets. (No. 5); The New 
Deal and the Tariff Policy (No. 7); 
Monetary Stability, Alexander Mahr. 


Interview 








THE ROTARIAN 


ing the finger but by bringing it down, 
and it’s brought down less by a stroke of 
the finger than by the weight of the arm. 
Don't press the keys—let the weight fall 
on them through the ends of your fingers. 

One benefit of high-stepping finger 
work is said to be a limbering up of the 
finger muscles. Nowadays this is accom 
plished usually by a few good stretch 
ing exercises. 

I’ve told you here what has helped 
me to enjoy playing again, after having 
neglected it for many years. I don’t pre 
tend to be a piano teacher; I speak to 
you rather as a fellow-conspirator. It 
you can get the aid of a good teacher, 
get it! But don’t let him frighten you 
with the intricacies of the art; if he tries 
that, he’s not a good teacher. When you 
can hear in your mind the note you read 
on the page of music, and when you 
know where the note is, then you can put 
your finger on it. 

And so far as that note goes, a virtuoso 
could do little more. 


Helps for the Program Makers 


(No. 9); An American Foreign Policy: 
Toward International Stability (No 
14). Published by the University of Chi 


cago Press (25 cents per pamphlet). 


World unity as recorded in History 
(No. 297): The Montevideo Confer- 
ence; also The Problem of Central 


Europe (No. 300); The Post-War De- 
velopment of International Law (No 
301); A New Phase of the Struggle for 
European Equilibrium (No. 302); The 
Present International Outlook (th 
views of four statesmen) (No. 308). Pub 





lished by the Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, New York City (singh 
copies 5 cents—subscription —price—25 
cents per year). 

From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna 


tional: Economic Recovery and World 
Peace (No. 729); Elements of a Con- 
structive Foreign Policy, for the U.S.A 
(No. 768)—gratis. 

SECOND WEEK (JANUARY)—Mean- 
ing and Value of Vocational Service 
(Vocational Service) 

We Expect It of Doctors. 
Spreull. This issue, page 5. 
The Goal Is Plenty for All. Harold G. 


Moulton. This issue, page 24. 


George J. 


Pamphlets and Papers 
—From the Secretariat of Rotary Interna 
tional— 


Vocational Service, What, How, Why? 
(No. 515)—gratis. 


Other Suggestions 


for Club Programs 
OPPORTUNITIES FOR YOUTH ( Yow!’ 


Service) 
From Tue Rorarian— 
There’s Room at the Top, But—. Walter 
B. Pitkin. This issue, page 6 (also editor 





DECEMBER, 1935 


ials, and other installments in 
this series, starting April, 1935.) 

Are Too Many Going to College?—/(a 
debate). Warren Piper and David Kinley. 
Sept., 1935. 

Youth in a Lopsided World. E. B. 


DeGroot. Nov., 1935. 


page 36, 


Other Magazines— 
Building for the Future. Mrs. F. D. 
Home Companion, 


Roose- 

velt. Woman's Feb., 
1935. 

This Town Has Just Become a Father. 
American Magazine, Sept., 1933. 

Youth Looks Ahead. 
July, 1935. 

That’s an Idea. Walter Schmidt. 
Evening Post, May 18, 1935. 
Off the Record: What Business Wants 

in the College Man. W. L. Fletcher. 


1935. 


Forum Magazin 


Saturday 


Scribner's, June, 

Vocational Guidance Begins at Home. 

O. E. Randall. Literary Digest, Feb. 23, 
1935. 
Books— 

Occupations and Vocational Guidance. 
A source list of pamphlets and other mate- 
rial. H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., $1.25. 

How You Can Get a Job. Glenn L. Gardi- 
ner. Harper Brothers, N. Y., $3.00. 

Getting Ahead in Retailing. N. M. Ohrs- 
bach, McGraw Hill, N. Y., $2.50. 

The Technical Man Sells His Service. 
Edward Hurst. McGraw Hill, N. Y., $3.00. 

Getting a Job and Getting Ahead. Albert 
Fanther. McGraw Hill, $2.00. 

Choosing Your Life Work. 


Rosengarten. McGraw Hill, $2.50. 


William 


Pamphlets and Papers— 

—For information on specific vocations write 
sutdance” pamphlets supplied 
Department of the Interior, 


for specific “C 
by the U. S. 
Washington, 
—From the Secretariat of 
a list of vocational 


5 cents each. 
Rotary 
b« 0ks 


obtained— 


Interna- 


tional for boys 


of high school age may also be 
File No. 512A. 
THE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 
From Tue Rotraritan— 
The Art of Being Kind. 
This issue, page 11. 
Let’s Lend Our Minds. 
Phelps. Dec., 1933. 
Acquaintances. Abbé Ernest Dimnet. 
1935. 
The Only Wise Man. Charles W. 
Dec., 1934. 


Pollock. 


Channing 
William Ly 

Nov., 
guson, 


Other Magazines— 

Giving with Imagination. 
lock. Reader’s Digest, Nov., 

Short Essay on Friendliness. 
man. National Educational Assn. 
Jan., 1935. 

Toward Every Stranger. A. S. 
Good Housekeeping, May, 1934. 

Walk with Me, Lad! A. S. Monroe. 
Housekeeping, Mar., 1934. 


Channing Pol- 
1935. 
R. M. All- 


Jour nal, 
Monroe. 


Good 


Pamphlets and Papers 


Interna- 


the 


—From the Secretariat of Rotary 
tional: The First Christmas in 
Trenches—a reprint—gratis. 

BUYING “ON TIME” ( 

From Tue Rorarian— 

Installment Buying—1. Regulate It, by 
James M. Curley; 2. Law May Stifle It. 
John R. Walker. This issue, pages 14-15. 

Other Magazines— 


The Hire Purchase System—lIs It Ethical, 


Vocational Service) 


and Likely to Prove Helpful? The Pin 
(Rotary Australia), Feb., 


1935. 


ion magazine of 


Pam phle ts and Papers— 

To Tell You the Truth; State Regulation 
of Installment Selling; Basic Meaning 
of Installment Selling; Can Consumers 
Stand the Truth; Installment Selling 


Costs; Installment great 
American 


rd ing- -a 
Illusion;— pam 


phlets may be obtained at 
the Pollak Foundation 
search, Ne wton, Mass 
How to Reduce Interest Rates; Hard 
Times with Easy Payments; Installment 
Credit Costs and the Consumers—these 
1 fro Univer 


pamphlets to be obtainec ym. the 


sity of Chicago P1 at nts each 

Installment Selling i in Its Relation to the 
Business Depression. Edwin C. Vogel. 
U. S. Cham ot Commerce, Washington, 
nm. 


PIANO PLAYING 
From Tue Rorartan 
You’re Not Too Old to Play the Piano. 
John Erskine Thi 
Other Magazines— 
Music Makers. 
lantic, Dec., 1934. 
On Musical Hunger. 
{tlantic, Feb., 1935 
Road to Music. C. D. Bow 
lantic, Mar., 1935 
The Adult Piano Student. N. B 
Etude, Apr., 1935. 
Piano Study for 
Musician, Mar., 
Music Study for 


Etude, Se pt., 


SCARCITY VS. 
Service ) 
From Tue Rorartan- 
The Goal Is Plenty 
Moulton 
Social Needs and Lagging Science. 
Huxley. Oct., 1935 
Do We Need Birth Control 
Ideas? (a debate Charles F. 
and Sir Josiah Sta Apr 134 
What’s Wrong With Retailing? K. 
Collins. July, 1935 
Other Magazines— 
A Few Facts on the Theory of Abun- 
dance. S.O. Dunn. Seri s Magazine, 
} eb.. 
Our Capacity to Produce, 
Harper's Magazine, Feb., | 
The Capital Goods F allacy. D 
Harper's Magazine, Dec., 1934 
The Trouble Ww ith Capitalism Is the Cap- 
italist. Harold G. Moulton. Fortune, 
Nov., 1935. 
Poverty and Plenty 
Capacity to Consume. 
s, Oct., 


ber 


AS A HOBBY 


smart. 


Adults. N. D 
1934 
Adults. 


1934 


Kane. 


PLENTY—/(1 


t ational 


for All. Harold G. 
This issue, pag 


Julian 


for New 
Kettering 


nneth 


1935. 


Review of America’s 
view of Re- 
1934 


vicu 


Books— 

America’s Capacity to Produce. Harold 
G. Moulton. Brookings Institution, Wash 
ington, $3.50 

America’s Capacity to Consume. 

G. Moulton. Br 


$3.00 


Harold 

ookings Institution, Wash 
ington, 

The Formation of Capital. 
Moulton. Brookings Institi 
ton, $2.50. 

Income and Economic Progress. H. G. 
Moulton. Washing- 
ton, $2.00. 

Business Without a Buyer. 

Newton, Mass., $2.00. 


Harold G. 


tion, Washing- 


Brookings Institution, 


Pollak Foun- 
dation, 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 





i} 
Blizzards 


may come in 


December but.. 


mexico 


! oming 
bu ot in Mi o. When 
those first cl winds shiver 
down your spine pack up 
your swim suits and 
white flannels 
Away to Mexico's 
Riviera or to 
kissed Mountalr 


her 


Lakes! 


Only by RAIL 
Bask on wart chantin und 
at Veracruz, Aca Cuy- 
utlan or Manzanillo. Snag a 
Tampico 


allots 


giant tarpon at 


the jade-green waters of 
~ 


«Me NATIONAL 
these fascinating travel IRALILWAYS 
| of MEXICO 


Mexico City 
Alamo Nat'l Bldg 


agent 
San Antonio, Tex 


Lake 
Patzcuaro, pick rehids It 
Uruapan Rapes -eig rh I 
to the a s of Mitla 
and ican Alb an a 


your winter 


r free illustrated { 


ywrat/t 


How this Simple 
Plan BUILT 
MY SALES! 


NE of 37 plans, 
used by over 5000 “ 
leading firms! Imprinted " 
AUTOPOINT pencils now 
carry my story and tell it 
daily to my_ prospects 
deed can’t forget me! 
Write AUTOPOINT Com 
pany for their book ‘37 Sales 
AUTOPOINT COMPANY, ath, R12 
1801 Foster Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 


Better Pencil 


Tree-Ripened Indian River 


ORANGES or GRAPEFRUIT 


Direct from our grove to you 
A 55 Ib. Basket—Prepaid $3.25 


Satisfaction and Safe Arrival Guaranteed 


Write for complete price list and folder 


T. R. Indian River Orange Co. 
Cocoa, Florida 


Our 10th Year — Serving 8000 Customers 


ITAL SPEECHES 


Addresses in full by leaders of public 
opinion. Department of Public Speak- 
ing for all who wish to become effective 
speakers. The best material available 
for the debater, the student and all 
who want to keep posted on current 
thought. Buy a copy and learn why 
thousands consider it the most impor 
tant magazine in America, 25¢ on newsstands. 
$3.00 a_ year. Trial 4 mo. $1.00 VITAL 
SPEECHES, 31 West 42nd St., New York City. 
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Home of 
CHICAGO ROTARY CLUB 
for 15 Years 


HOTEL 


SHERMAN 


Rotarians from many climes al- 
ways make the Hotel Sherman 
their home when in Chicago 


WORLD RENOWNED 


RESTAURANTS 
Chicago Rotary Club Lun- 
cheons every Tuesday at 


12:15. Areal Rotary welcome. 


BE SURE TO VISIT THE 








wie: 144 an 
“ 
54 a. Cc ” 
7000 ACTIN 
Hie yourself away to the places you have long wanted to 
see. Traveling costs little if youowna Silver Dome. Com- 
vlete living, eating and sleeping accommodations, Pays for 
tselfin hotel bills saved. Five new 1936 models. New body 
styles! New interior arrangement and equipment! New 
luxury, convenience and comfort! Send 3c stamp for 
literature. Dealers: write for proposition 


SILVER DOME, Inc., 454 York St., Detroit, Mich 





Y ROTARY Clua 


() 










All Sizes — Qualities 
and Prices 
Badges and Banners 
Sendfor Catalogue No.500 
George Lauterer Co. 
4% North Franklin Street 
Chicago, U.S. A. 
Special —A Set 68 Flags Var 





us Countries 








The Rotary Club Meets 


on Tuesdays, 12:45 at 
«THE 


INnovosor 


ON DOMINION SQUARE 


IN MONTREAL 


SUNGeeUEcecenoecencgcnccegent 


SPEAKERS 


We will furnish your speeches, jokes, exam- 
ples or facts. Confidential service at prices so 
low they will surprise you. Information free. 
National Reference Library 
303 Schofield Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio 


CONGEUCECEOOGUDUUT CEU COCHCEEU TEC EUCEOBOEOtROttS 
































tereereney 





For the Program Maker—the 1935 Index 
to THE ROTARIAN will be a conven- 
ient reference help. 
Complete in January. 
When writing, please mention “The Rotarian” 


Order yours today. 





(1) The Delineator; (3) Wide World; (5) Acme 


Left to right: Contributors Phelps, Walker, Curley, Pollock, Pitkin. 


Chats On Contributors 


Photos: 


Hiwwpv IN glove with those seven serious sis- 
ters, the Arts, is John Erskine, Protessor ot 
at Columbia University, who writes on 
Not Too Old to Play the Of the 
Miss 


more 


English 
You're Piano. 


septette, however, his preferences are tor 
Rhetoric in 


30 books and 


whose name he has written 


than scores of magazine articles, 
and for Miss Music under whose persuasion h¢ 
first-rate concert pianist 


has made of himself a 


and president of New York’s highly respected 
Juilliard School of Music. 


. * * 


Whosoever believes the life of the playwright 


to be a leisurely, 


sider the case of Channing Pollock, The Art 


laborless state, let him con- 


of Being Kind, “I begin writing every morning 
at 8, including Sundays,” says this author of 
many a definite Broadway hit, “and keep it up 
until 5 in the afternoon. Even so, I never ex- 
pect to catch up with ideas I have lying 
around in my head. Anchor of the fame of 


this man, once dramatic critic of the Washington 
Post, New York’s 


parable Shuberts, was The Fool 


agent tor incom 


once press 


Harold G. Moulton, The Goal 1s Plenty foi 
fll, started collecting academic degrees at Al- 
College in Michigan, but transferred to 


where he 


bion 
Chicago University was awarded a 
Ph.B. in 1907. Several other 
since added to his alphabetical distinctions. He 
became president of The Brookings Institution 
in Washington, D. C., in 1928... One of 
the brood of “war poets” is William Brad- 


| 
ford, When Comes. He is a past 


universities have 


December 
president of the Rotary Club of Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. James M. Curley, whose views appear 
first in the symposium on Installment Buying, is 
Governor of Massachusetts and was thrice in 2( 
vears Mayor of culture-dispensing Boston. He 
has sold real estate and 1902. 
... John R. Walker, second contributor to the 
symposium, is Executive Vice-President of th 
National Association of Sales Finance Companies 
Trade Com- 


Commerce 


insurance since 


was European 
missioner for the Department of 
in 1918-1919, was President of the Budget Plan 
Corporation and the Morris Plan Corporation 
before taking his present position. 
> > _ 

Robert J. C. Stead, The International Debts 

We Owe, directs publicity for the Department 


in Chicago. He 


Left to right: Contributors Spreull, Moulton, Montgomery, Stead, Jitta, Turner. 
(1) Foxall; (2) 


Photos: Acme 
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€ the Domi 


of Immigration and Colonization 
ion of Canada. He has been President of the 


Canadian Author's League, and is a Past Presi 





dent of the Rotary Club of Ottawa, Ontario 
William Lyon Phelps, who review 
Paul Harris’ New Book, is, as a great part of 


a considerable name in con 
Well 


contributions 


the world knows, 


American letters known are 


books, his 


32-vear 


temporary, 
to literar 


his man 
record as Lampson P: 
fessor of English at Yale University. H 


member of the Rotary Club of New Haven, Conn 


journals, his 


“T actually take my exercises every morning 
except when I’m on a pullman,” says Julian 
Montgomery, Boys’ Don't Want to Be Crimi 


nals, in telling how he keeps fit as director ot 
the Texas Public Works Administration. He 

member of the Fort Worth, Tex., Rotary Club 

Dr. A. C. Josephus Jitta, The Netherland 
Man vs.t 
at the Technical University at Delft, gov 
mediator in strikes and lockouts, and a memb 


Hague. I Ix 


he Sea, is protessor of constitutional lav 


rnment 


of the municipal council of The 


the editor of De Groene Amsterdamer, a politi 
cal and literary review, and was President 
the Rotar Club ot The Hague in 1930, 

* * * 


George J. Spreull, We Expect It oj D 
tors, was called to the British Columbia bar in 
1915, after having practiced law 10 years in 
England. He holds M.A. and LL.B. degre 
from Glasgow University. At Cranbrook, B. C 
he has served as president of the Rotary (¢ 
... Joseph A. Turner, who introduces 

The 
been business manager of Hollins College, Ho 


Friends lohnsons, has for about 35 " 
oldest institutions 

A Rotarian during 
a Go 


Virginia, one of the 
its kind in the United States. 
two-thirds of Rotary’s lifetime, he 
ernor of the old Seventh District and was a men 


lins, 
was 
ber and chairman of several committees of Ro 
tary International. Roanoke is his 


Walter B. Pitkin, There’s Room at the Top 


But—, has been professor of journalism at C 


club 


home 


lumbia University since 1912 but he classifies co 
rectly in many other positions, also. Among them 
psychologist, economist, philosopher, farmer, 
author. Among his well-known books of lat 
origin are Life Begins at 40, and Capitalism Car 


.. Edgar G. Doudna, Christma 


a Wisconsin educator, is Gov 


ries On. . 
Then and Now, 
nor of Rotary’s 13th District. 
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A 


Abe, K. (p), Sept., 45 

Abente Haedo, Victor (p), July, 34 
43 

Aberdeen, Wash., Sea Scouts (p), 
July, 47 

Abilene, Tex. (r), Feb., 44; Dec., 48 


Aceident Prevention 
Civilize the Driver (e), July, 27 
Let’s License the Motorist !—a 
debate, by R. F. Britton and 
S.J Williams, July, 16 
Santa Ana, Cal., safety campaign 
(2805 Ny Aug., 30 
Ackley, la. (r), Mar., 41; Head, 
Heart, Hands, and Health, by P. 
Dougherty, Sept., 25 
Acquaintances, by Abbé E. Dimnet, 
oa 8; comments on, Dec., 2 
Actors, proper courtesy to (Courtesy 
for the _ ales ), May, 40 
Adams, Donald A. (p), July, 39 
Addams, Jane (p), Mar., 12; Child 
Labor Amendment? Yes, Mar., 12 
Adult Education 
City Without a 
Gard, May, 30 
University of, by, and for the Peo 
ple, by T. Narvesen, Apr., 35 
Adventures in Friendship 


Bogey, by W. 


Acquaintances, by Abbé E. Dim 
net, Nov., 8 

Art of Being Kind, by C. Pollock, 
Dec., 11 

Brothers of the Northland, by R. 
Kent, May, 27 

Home-Town International Serv 
ice, by W. D. Head, Oct., 38 

I Like Americans, by T. Burke, 
Aug., 6 

International De bts We Owe, by 

. J. C. Stead, Dec., 19 
Let’s Mobilize Friendship, by J 


Nelson, Feb., 22 
Linking the Americas, by E 
Tomlinson, Apr., ¢ 
Netherlands: Man vs. the 
A. C. J. Jitta, Dec., 31 
Old Rome's Three Daughters, by 
S. de Madariaga, June, 8 


Sea, by 


One Country, Fi “<" Languages, 
by J. E. Chable, Nov., 29 
“Time Is a Snail,”’ by H. Kurz, 
Mar., 
Travelling 6 ith Your Head, by H 
W. Van Loon, May, 8 
Why I Like the British, by W. I 
Phelps, Sept., ¢ 
Advertising, necessity for (What's 
Wrong with Retailing, by K. Col 
lins), July, 11 
Age of Rotarians (h), Jan., 34; Feb., 
40; Mar., 36; Apr., 43; May, 46; 
June, 45; Aug., 50; Sept., 41; 
Nov., 42; Dec., 44 
Agriculture 
4-H clubs (Head, Heart, Hands, 
and Health, by P. Dougherty), 


Sept., 25 
Good Farming Still Pays, by C. J 


Claassen, May, 24 
Social Needs and Lagging Sci 
ence, by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 
Soil conservation (C rime of Mud 


dy River, by Peterson), 


Aug., 24 


Aguilar, Ernesto J. (p), Apr., 64; 
July, 39; One Week Isn’t Enough, 
Apr 27° 

Ahoy There, Sailor! by G. Berg 
strom, July, 46 

Aims and Objects Committee, 1934 
35 (p), Feb., 40 

Air Mail Across the Atlantic, by C 
Chamberlin, Jan., 6; comments 


_ on, Feb., 46; Mar., 2; June, 57 
Air travel, pleasure of (We Become 
Air-Minded, by S. E. White), 
Feb., 7 
Albania 
Modernization program in (Boom 
Time in narepe, by C. A. 
Mannin Sept., 21 
Albert, Allen B (p). ag 4 
Alcock and Brown Right (1), Man., 2 
Alexander, Tom F. ( Feb., 
Allen, Crombie (h), . 40 


Amarillo, Tex. (r), June, 52; Aug., 


Numerals indicate page number; e, { 
N Is indicate page 1 I 
For cities, see respective countries (exclusive of the United Stat 


editorial comment; | 








additional reading references on specific articles t s ge 
America I al re ( } 
(Version for international mee Le 44; One H i 
ings—h), Oct., 44 Centers pages, Fel 
American Element in Rotat y R Editorials—Index of A 
‘er Loren van Themaat, Oct., lune ) Important, I 
American view of the English (Why Feb., 
I Like the British, by W. L \ » Maine (Lewiston-A 
Phelps), Sept., 6 r), June, 53 
Americans (I Like Americans, by 7 Aud John James (1 S 
Burke), Aug., 6 Aurora, M (r Ma j 
Ames, C. B. (p), Feb., \ustin, Everett (p), Ja 
Amundsen, Eilif (p), July, 43 Austin, Sir Herbert, S > 
Andrade, Cesar D. (p), July, 4 t Goods, Oct., 5 
Andre, W. L. (1), Nov., 4 \usti Minn., 4-H w H 
Foner ig Wash ele 43 Heart, Hands, and Heal I 
Anaheim, Cal. (r), July, 50 Douvherty), Sey (r),J 
And a E. Ahead (e), Mar., 33 Austin, Tex. (r), Apr., 42; Aug., 46 
Angell, Sir Norman (p), Jan., 51 Austr: tlia 
*Ann’’—contributed ‘So You ar lelaide (r), May, 4 
Ted Are Going Too!’’ May, Bendigo (r), Aug., 4 
Ann Arbor, Mich. (r), Sept., 45 Brisbane (p), May, 48; Sept 
Anniston, Ala. (p), Aug., 50 (r), Mar., 40; Oct 4 
Anniversary of Rotary Building Better Boyhe \ 
(See Rotary Anniversary Mi tchell, A 18+ : 
Any Club Can Do It (e), July 7 ‘ send lambs ¢t R 
Any Good Thing Out of Nazaret n England (1 Jat 2 
by W. L. Bryan, June, 3 Geelong (1), sept., 4 IN 7 
Apex clubs (Rotary’s Alert Younge Hobart (r) Jar Pa rs 7 
Brothers, by E. Cain), June Ser. sind 
Appleton, Jean (p), July, 43; ( I SW (r), Nov 
Nov., 42; Dec., 44 Lismore (r), Nov 
Aranha, Oswaldo (p), Apr., 38 aa t urne *e \upg 
Archaeology ~ asaiar hat OR tor Sige 
Centers of archaeological interest Ny ne ee it fe he Ma 
in Mexico (map), Feb., 49 Ries ae } ; 
Civilization without a Wheel, by 4 wee : Ni 
G. W. Gray, shee ) : Jt, Sept., 49; m z 
Land of the Plumed Serpent, Port Melbourne (r) 
J. Sawders, Mar., 21 Rockhampton (p), Fe 
Uncovering Ancient Ostia, G Feb., 4 
Calza, Aug., 3 Sydne rvé I : 
Architecture, modernizat I ° B ng Be 
gram in Europe (Boom Time ood \. Mi : 
Furope, by ¢ A Mannir ‘3 N ), Aug., 4 si 
sept., 21 . NOV., * 
Are Too M iny Come, t< ( llege ( Po. H ciu it Aust Hi 
debate) by W. Piper, and D. Kir Heart, Hand i H 
ley, Sept., 16; comment n, Oct P. Dougherty), Se 
90; Nov., 47; Dec., Pownsville (r), No 
Are You the Chap We Read A Warrnamb (r), N 
(poem), M. ar., 36 Austria 
Are You a “Good Neighbor” y G Ba vei- Wier ) \ 
Swope, Nov., Si 
Argentina Graz (r), Nov., 44 
Buenos Aires (h), Jat 5; 1 Linz (1 M $ s 
June, 50 Nov.. 
Cordoba (r), De 4 Salzburg (r), Oct 
Mar del Plata (r), N $4 Vienna (r),. Mar 
Dec., 47 ag =o les 
Posadas (r), Oct., 4¢ ze the Driver (« j 
Tucuman (r), Oct., 46 ; ; of the Two ¢ | \ 
Arlington, Mass. (r), Sept., 4¢ Ma irois, July, 
Armistice Day (poem y | \ Let’s License the M 
Chaffee, Nov., 56 lebate, by R. I i 
Armitage, George T. (h), Apr., 4 © ¥ Wilken | 
Armstrong, John S. (p), June, 4 c, ont Wat oC 
Armstrong, Thomas (h), M + Herbert Austin, O 
Arneson, Edwin P. (p), July, 4 S Needs and | ging 
Art I. Huxley, Ov 
Arts and the Business Man, y (Seo alan Mesttons Pri 
R. G. Stott, Jan., 22 : ; 
“Mexico—Every Man An Artist,” ST he A 
by R. d’Harnoncourt, Apt od batar ] 
’ C. Chamberlin, ! 
Roman art (Uncovering Ancient - Fel ; M 
Ostia, by G. Calza), Aug., ments 01 : : 
‘Secret Room” for _Every Man, by June, 7 
L. Taft, June, 7 Lank ne the \mera : 
Art of Being Kind, by C. Polloct . oe eer 5 4 
Dec 11 Ve se come iT nae 
Art of Living White, Feb 
See Conduct , 229 P Avile José (p), July, 4 
ophy) \zte Land of the Plumed S« 
Asabuki, Tsunekichi (p), July, 4 by J. Sawders), Mar., 
Askeboro, N.C. (r), June Aug., 48 Ayers, Harry M. (p), Aug 
Ashland, Ky. (r), Jan., 41 
A. T. D. (1), locates missi1 woman, B 
Apr., 49 
Ath'tetics Babb, W. E. (1), Aug., 
(See general section on sports or Baber, | A. (p), July, 
specific name of sport) Bacci, FE. (p), Tune, 41 
Atlanta, Ga., loan fund (One B« BR f Back-Slapping (« Sept., 
Then Another, by C. W. Ward) Back of “The Big Shot.” 1 A | 
Mar., 18; (r), Oct., 48; Nov., 4¢ Larson, Oct.. 55 
Atlantic City, N. J. (h), Apr., 4 Bad business practices (See Busine 
(e), Nov., 38; Dec., 37 Ethics) 
Atlas Is Restless (e), Apr Baden-Powell, Lord (p), Aug., 4, 4 
Attendance Soy Scouting Has a Birthday, | 
Club records (h), May, 46; June D. Beard as told to S. J. W 


45; Oct., 44; Nov., 42; Dec., 44 Aug., 20 
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KEY Numerals indicate page number ; 
Hooks 
God’s Man, by Lynd Ward (re 


productions from book) ,Jan.,24 


This Rotarian Age, reviewed by 
Ww Phelps, Dec., 28 

Visit to Great Britain and South 
Africa, by Paul Harris (h), 
Jan., 35 


(See also Reading Lists in each 
issue for bibliographies) 

toom Time in Europe, by C. A. Man 
ning, Sept., 21 

Boone, Fred (p), Mar., 34 

Boone, George (p), Mar., 34 

Boonville, Mo. (p), July, 50 

Border clubs (Rock Island, Que., and 
Van Buren, Maine), Dec., 44 


Boston. Mass. (h), Jan., 34; Sept., 40 
fowl, Men, Bowl! by J. F. Engle 
man, Oct., 26 


towling Green, Ky. (r), Aug., 46 
towling Night's the Night for Me, 

by R. F. Chapin (pr ers Oct., 54 
Boy Problems Grow Up (e), Sept., 3¢ 


Boy Scouts 
Bov Scouting Has a Birthday, by 
D. Beard as told to S. JT. Woolf, 
Aug... 20: comments on, Oct., 
“Secret” of Scouting (e), Mar., 33 
(See also Sea Scouts) 
toyd, Charles E.-(p), Nov., 46 
Boyd, W. E. (p), Jan., 44 
toys bands (TInter-community Ro 
tary Council sponsors weekly 
broadcasts—-Gregarious for a Put 
pose—e), Feb., 27 
toys camps (see Boys Work) 
Boys clubs (see Boys Work) 


Boys Work 

Bird banding as a hobby (In Lieu 
of Slingshots—e), Sept., 37 

Boys Don’t Want to Be Crimina!s 
(Wichita Falls boys’ club), by 
1. Montgomery, Dec., 38 

Building Better Bovhood (boys 
work in Australia), by <A 
Mitchell, Aug., 27 

Estevan, Can., sponsors junior 
leacue baseball (What Rotary 


Means to Estevan, by D. Dun 
bar), Aue., 42 
4-H clubs (Head, Heart, Hands 


and Health, by P. Dougherty) 


Sept.. 25 
Japan's First Rotary Camp, by S 
Saito, Tune, 48 


Sea Scouts (Ahoy There. Sailor! 


bv G. Bergstrom), Tuly, 46 
Youth Goes to Bat, by James 
Shutts. Tuly, 18 
(See also Youth Service for activi 


ties relating more closely to the 
interests of young people be- 
tween the ages of 16 “ 24) 
Brack, Charles E. (p). Tune, 
Br: aden, Samuel R., KoSO, o. Per 
sonality, Mar., 5 
Bradford, William, When 
Comes (poem), Dec., 4 


December 


Branch banking (Safety First in 
British Banks, by W. W. Paine), 
Mar., 25 

Brazil 


Bahia (r), Oct., 46 
Campinas (r), Tune, 50 
Porto Alegre (r), Oct., 46 
Santos (h), May, 46 
Breckinridge, Marv (p). Aug., 
Where the Frontier Lingers, 
Sept., 9 
Brenton, Marie, Stenographer 
at Rotary, Nov., 34 
Brewer, Chester C. (p), Mar., 34 
Brewer, Harry W. (p), Mar., 34 
Brewer, Thomas W. (p), June, 47; 
July, 43 
Bribery (Post-Depression 
in Business Ethics, by 
Flynn), Jan., 9 
Bridgeport, Conn. (r), Apr., 41 
Bristol, R. T. (r), Oct., 48 
Britain’s New Deal, by S 
Hall, June, 27 
other articles) 
British (Why I Like the British, by 
W. L. Phelos), Sent.. 6 
Britton, Roy F, (p), July, 64; Let’s 
License the Motorist! 1 It 
Would Help to Reduce Accidents, 
July, 16 
Brockelbank, Harold (1), Aug., 2 
Bronx, N. Y. (r), Sept., 45 
Brookings Institution survey on eco 
nomic progress (Goal Is Plenty for 
All, by H. G. Moulton), Dec., 24 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (r), June, 52 
Brosius, Carlton, Service 
Self (opem) ey 50 
Brosseau, Rev . D. J. (h), Jan., 34 
Brothers of ng Northland, by R. 
Kent, May, 27 
Brown, Arthur Whitten (p). Mar., 2 
Brown, H. Tom (h), Dec., 44 
Brown, Luman S. (p), June, 47 
Brown, Marjorie Carothers (1), 


Looks 


Progress 


King 


(See England for 


Above 


June, 2 


e, editorial comment; h, 





hourglass; 1, letters; p, pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item. 





Browne, J. Francis (h), Dec., 44 

Browning, Philip E. (p), Mar., 35; 
Sweetness and Light (poem), 
Mar., 35; Listen My Comrades 
(poem), Aug., 50 

Brummitt, Dan B. (p), June, 41 

Brush, Allison G. (p), July, 42 

Bryan, William Lowe, Any Good 
Thing Out of Nazareth? June, 32 

Bryant, H. W. (p), July, 34; (h), 
Sept , 40 

Buchan, John (Australia) (p), June, 44 

; Cecil K. (p), July, 43 


suchanan, 
Buchanan, George S., Partners in 


Community Service, Jan., 27 
Buckinel am David E. (p), Nov., 64 
Shaggy Coats and True Friends, 
Nov 17 
Buckley, Helen H. (1), May, 2 
Bucyrus, Ohio (r), June, 54 


Buffalo, N. Y. (h), June, 45; (r), 
Apr., 42; June, 52, and 53 

Buffalo, Wyo. (r), June, 54 

Building Better Boyhood, by <A 
Mite he ll, Aug . 7 

Burke Thomas (p), Aug., 64; I 
Like Americans, Aug., 6 

Burkhart, Harvey J. (p), June, 40 

Burlington, Ia. (r), Jan., 41 


Burma 


Rangoon (r), Nov., 44 
Burns, Robert (p), Dec., 51; com 
ment on Paul Harris’ use of 
term “Bobbie,” Dec., 50 
Burrows, William H. (p), 
Burwell, Neb. (p), May, 50 
Bushong RenSauein G. (1), Dee., 51 


Feb., 39 


Business 


Dutch View of American meth 
ods (American Element in 
Rotary, by R. Ver Loren van 
Themaat), Oct., 29 

Antidote for business 
(New Times . . . New Think 
ing, by W. B. Pitkin), Mar.. 6 

Business rackets (Old “Rackets” 
with New Frills, by A. E. Gil 
lett), Sept., 29 

Confidence and le adership nec¢ 
sary (What’s Wrong with Re 
tailing? by K. Collins), July, 

(See also Business Ethics ; Bank 
ing; Business Recovery : In 


worries 


dustry; Economics; Voca 
tional Service; Merchandis 
ing; Industry; Government 


Regulation) 


Business Ethics 


Can We Reduce Drudgery? by 
M. B. Gerbel, Apr., 23 


Old “R:; 4 e2 ’ with New Frills, 
by A. E. Gillett, Sept., 29 

Sell Service, Not Goods, by Sir 
Herbert Austin, Oct. 5 ; 


Post- Depression Progress in Bus- 


iness Ethics, by 6 Flynn, 
Jan., 9 
Weeds That Stifle Progress, by 


S. J. Harbutt, Aug.. 5 

We Expect It of Doctors, by 
G. J. Spreull, Dec., 5 

(See also Vocational Service; 
and Employer-Employee Re 
lations) 

Business, government regulation of 
(See Government Regulation) 


Business Recovery 
Goal Is Plenty for All, by H. G 

Moulton, Dec., 24 
Government spending for recov- 
ery (Is Government Spen ling 


the Way to Recovery ?—a de. 
bate by S — and D. 
Lawrence), May, 

In England (Britain’ s —— Deal, 
by S. King-Hall), Tune, 27 


Time in Eu 
Manning), 


In Europe (Boom 
rope, by C. 
Sept., 21 

Monetary system in recovery 
(What of the Gold Standard? 

a symposium), Apr., 16 

Necessity for strong leadership 
(What's Wrong with Retail! 
ing? by K. Collins), July, 11 

Buskirk, Raymond L. (1), May, 4 

Butler, Harold B. (p), Feb., 15; 
What of Social Insurance? Feb.,13 

Butler, Hugh A. (h), Jan., 34 

Buyer seller Relationship 

Old “Rac ~~ with New Frills, 
by A Gillett, Sept., 2 

Post emma Progress in Bus- 
iness Ethics, by J. T. Flynn, 


Jan., 9 
Sell Service, Not Goods, by Sir 
Herbert Austin, Oct., 5 


Buying Power 
(See Consumption; Production; 
Economics; Prices) 
By-Product Is Important (e), Jan., 32 


By the Glow of the Firefly, by R. S. 
Walker, July, 22 
By Way of Rebuttal, by Irving 


Feb., 4 


Fisher, 


C 


‘adillac, Mich. (r), June, 54 

‘adman, S. Parkes (1), May, 2 

‘ain, Edward (p), June, 44; Ro- 
tary’s Alert Younger Brothers, 
June, 43 


naar 


Cairo, Ill. (r), Jan., 40 
Calais, Maine (r), Aug., 48 
Calendar reform (Let’s Improve 


Our Calendar, by R. F. Chapin), 
Jan., 25 
‘alexico, Cal. (p), 


Feb., 44 


~ 


Calkins, Earnest Elmo (p), Feb., 2; 
Aug. 64; Give Your Town a 
Personality ! Mar., 9; Is Your 
Town a Success? Aug., 10 

Calkins, Fred (1), Oct., 49 

Callahan, Thomas M. (1), Jan., 2 

Calvert, George E. (1), May, 44 

Calvo-Mackenna, Luis (p), July, 43 

Calza, Guido, _ ncovering Ancient 


Ostia, Aug., 
amden, N. J. p), 


Sept., 46 


Campbell, Carl (1), Oct., 50 
Campbell, Sir Malcolm (p), Dec., 
Camps 


Japan’s First Rotary Camp, by 
S. Saito, June, 48 
Off to ¢ ‘amp! (e), July, 27 
an We Reduce Drudgery? by M. B 


Gerbel, Apr., 23 
Canada 
Brockville, Ont. (r), Jan., 39; 
Apr., 40 


Calgary, Alta. (r), Apr., 40 

Canadian clubs hold _ inter-city 
meetings despite cold and dis 

(Gregarious for a Pur 


tance 
pose—e), Feb., 27 
Canadian Mother, letter from, 
Sept., 2 
Charlottetown, ome , Feb., 42 
Chilliwack, B. C. Ng [Tete br 
Estevan, Sask. (r), June, 52; 


Means to Este- 
van, by D. Dunbar, Aug., 42 
Flin Flon, Man. (1), June, 2 
(p), Aug., 48; (r), Dec., 47 
Fort William, Ont. (p), May, 4 
Guelph, Ont. (r), Dec., 48 
Hamilton, Ont. (p), Aug., 47 
Hawkesbury, Ont. (r), Sept., 44 
Huntsville, Ont. (r), May, 47 
International Debts We Owe, 
by R. J. C. Stead, Dec., 19 
Kamloops, B. C. (r), May, 47 
Kemptville, Ont. (1), July, 2 
Kingston, Ont. (r), Jan., 39 
Lethbridge (r), Dec., 48 
Lindsay, Ont. (r), May, 48 
Lizzie Dobson Has Visitors, by 
C. N. Lea (Toronto Rotary 
anns provide layettes), Oct., 24 
Medicine Hat, Alta. (r), Dec., 47 
Moncton, N. B. (r), Feb., 42 
Moose Jaw, Sask. (r), Feb., 42; 


What Rotary 


Oct., 47 
New Glasgow, N. S. (r), June, 51 
New Westminster, B. C. (r), 


Jan., 39; Aug., 45; Dec., 47 
Oshawa, Ont.(r), Sept.,44 ;Dec.,48 
Ottawa, Ont. (r),Mar., 40 ;Sept., 44 
Port Arthur, Ont. (p), Mar., 35; 

(h), Feb., 40; Sept., 41 
Provinces of "Quebec and Ontario 

establish first Red Cress — 

way first-aid stations (1), Jan., 
Oucbec, Que. (r), Feb., 42 
Regina, Sask. (r), Feb., 42 
Rock Island, Que. (p), Sept., 58 
Sackville, N. B. (r), June, 51 
St. John, N. B. (r), Apr., 40 
St. Stephen-Milltown, N. B. (r), 

Feb., 42; Aug., 44 
Saskatoon, Sask. ‘(p), Aug., 44; 

(h), Aug., 49; (r), June, 52 
Sault Ste. Marie, Ont. (p), Dec., 49 
Sherbrooke, Que. (r), June, 52 
Swift Current, Sask. (p), Dec., 48; 

International Service in 

(Home - Town International 

Service. by W.D.Head) ,Oct.,38 
Toronto, Ont. (p), Oct., 48; (r), 

Jan., = Feb., 42; Mar., 40; 


July, 
Trail, B. %. (r), Oct., 47 
Truro, N.S. (r), Apr., 40; June, 51 
Vancouver, B. C. (r), May, 47; 


Oct., 47; Dec., 47 
Victoria, B. C. (r), Nov., 45 


Whitby, Ont. (r), Apr., 40 

Windsor, Ont. (p), Sept., 46; (r), 
Aug., 45 

Winnipeg, Man. (r), Apr., 40; 


ec., 4 
Yorkton, Sask. (r), July, 48 
Canton, Ohio (r), Jan., 41 
Capital (See section following; also 
Banking; Business; Production; 
Economics; and Industry) 


Capitalism 
Faults in system (Goal Is Plenty 
for All, by H. G. Moulton), 
Dec., 24 


Plans for security under present 
system (You and Those You 
Hire, by N. Hapgood), Nov., 14 


Captains’ Houses at Kennebunkpo: 
(poem), by S. H. Perkins, Apr., 4 
Carbajal, Fernando (p), July, 43 


Careers for Youth 
By-Product Is Important (rule 
for guidance—e), Jan., 32 
Chance of a Lifetime, by W. B 
Pitkin, Apr., 21 
Hobbies sometimes source of sati 
fying occupation (Potter ar 
the Merchant, by F. Crowder 
Oct., 6 
“Tl Wind” Jobs, by W. B. Pitkir 
Sept., 38 
Jobs for Bright Boys, by W. B 
Pitkin, Oct., 36 
<- in Test Tubes, by W. B. Pit 
kin, Nov., 40 
Many ‘Little Open Doors, by W 
B. Pitkin, July, 44 
Mines, Oil Burners, Insurance, b 
W. B. Pitkin, Aug., 40 
New Fields for Teachers, by W. I} 
Pitkin, May, 42 
There’s Room at the Top, But 
by W. B. Pitkin, Dec., 6 
What Questing Youth Wants, b 
W. D. Head, Apr., 5 
Young Men and Closed Doors, b 
W. B. Pitkin, June, 42 
Youth in a Lopsided World, 
E. DeGroot, Nov., 22 


] 


Carles, José R. (p), July, 30; Sept 
Carlson, John E. (p), June, 47 
Carnegie, Pa. (r), May, 49 

Carr, Gardner W. (1), Nov., 47 


H. S. (1), Oct., 50 

Ohio (r), June, 5 
(p), Mar., 43 
(r), Oct., 4 

Simpatico at Mexic 
Taming the Ice 
with W. H 


Carroll, 
Carrollton, 
Carter, Fred G. 
Carthage, N. Y. 
Case, Leland D., 
City, July, 31; 
ans! an interview 
Mar., 27 
Case Studies i in Courtesy (e), Tune, 38 
peg, Lucia Jacobacci (1), Mar., 38 
‘asey, Ill. (p), May, 25; (r), Apr., 4 
C astruccio, Giuseppe (h), Nov., 42 
Catasauqua, Pa. (r), Nov., 46 


2 
3 
3 


Celmins, Hugo (p), Dec., 27 
Central America (( ‘ivilization with 
out a Wheel, by G. W. Gray), 


Feb., 9 
Centralia, Ill. (p), Dec., 43; (r) 
June, 53 
Cervantes (p), Dec., 22 
Ceylon 
Colombo (r), June, 50; Sept., 4 
Chable, Jacques E. (p), Nov., 64; 
One Country, Four Languages, 
Nov., 29 
Chadron, Neb., 4-H work in (Head 
Heart, Hands, and Health, by P 
Dougherty), Sept., 25 
Chaffee, Eleanor Alletta, 
Day (poem), Nov., 56 
Chain letter parody (h), Oct., 44 
Chamberlin, Clarence (p), Jan., 
Air Mail Across the Atlantic, Jan. ,¢ 


Armistice 


Chambers of Commerce 
Campaigns against unethical busi 
ness practices (Old ‘‘Rackets” 
with New Frills, by A. E. Gil 
lett), Sept., 29 
Partners in Community Service 
by G. S. Buchanan, Jan., 27 
What Rotary Means to My Town 
by R. A. Baldwin, June, 33 
Champaign, Il. (r), Jan., 40; Feb., 44 
Chance of a Lifetime, by W. B. Pit 
* kin, Apr., 21; comments on, June, 4 
Chandler, Ariz. (p), Apr., 42 
Chandler, J. V. (p), Feb., 39 
Chapin, Rufus F. (p), July, 30,35 
(h), Dec., 45; Let’s Improve Ou: 


Calendar, Jan., 25; Bowling 
Night’s the Night for Me (poem), 
Oct., 54 
Chappell, Earl (p), Mar., 34 
Chappell, Kenneth (p), Mar., 34 
Chappell, Will H. (p), Mar., 34 


Character Building 
Boys Don’t Want to Be Criminals 
by J. Montgomery, Dec., 38 
Boy Scouting Has a Birthday, by 
D. Beard as told to S. J. Woolf 
Aug., 20 
Football as a factor in (Paths t: 
Glory), by H. Grange, Oct., 1! 
What’s Wrong with Our Teach 
ers? by J. Girdler, Jan., 36 
(See also Boys Work; 4-H Work 
Camps; Juvenile "Delinquenc \ 
Prevention ; Recreation ; Adu! 
Education; Vocational Guid 
ance; Youth Service; Leisure 
Time) 
Charity, need for (Are You a “Goo 
Neighbor”? by G. Swope), Nov., 7 
Charleston, Ill. (r), Aug., 45 
Charter cancellations (h), Jan., 35 
Chase, Stuart, Is Government Spend 
ing the Way to Recovery?—Ye: 
May, 18 











Chats on Contributors, Jan., Feb., 
Mar., Apr., 64; May, June, : 
July, Aug., Sept., Oct., Nov., 
Dec., 64 


Check list of community assets (Is 


by E. E 


Your Town a Success 
Calkins), Aug., 10 


Chemistry (Jobs in Test Tubes, by 
W. B. Pitkin), Nov., 40 

Chester, Pa. (r), June, 52 

Chicago, Ill. (p), July, 48; (h), May, 
46; (r), Jan., 41; Oct., 48; stu 
dent loan fund (One Boy, Thet 
Another—, by C. W Ward), 
Mar., 18 

Chico, the Chow—His Story, by A. I 
Bird, Nov 60; comments on 
Dec., 51 

Child Guidance 
(See Character Building; als 

Vocational Guidance; Boy 
Work) 

Child Labor Amendment? Yes, by ] 
Addams; No, by C. I Bard 
Mar., 12; comments on, May, 

uld a Father Bea 


Child training (Sh: 
Pal to his Son? 
C. Mulholland ; 


a debate, Yes, by 

N x by W Pe tet 
son), Jan., 12; (See also Charac 
ter Building; Vocational ¢ 
ance, Boys W ork) 

Children, employment « 
Labor) 


Chile 
Angol (r), May, 47 
Chillan (r), Feb., 41 
Copiapé (r), Oct., 45 





(See Child 


Coquimbo (r), Nov., 44 
Cura-Cautin (r), June, 
Llay-Llay (r), Feb., 41 


Los Angeles (r), Nov., 44 
Rancagua (r), Jan., 38 
San Fernando (r), Nov., 44 
Taltal (r), Oct., 45 


Victoria (r), July, 48 
China 

Amoy (r), Mar., 39; Sept 

Canton (r), Apr., 39; Oct., 4 


Hangchow (p), Jan., 36s (rz), 


Sept., 43 


Nanking (r), July, Oct., 45 


48 ; 


Peiping (r), June, 51; July, 48 

Shanghai (p), June, 36; May, 47 
Dec., 43; (r), Nov., 44 

Tientsin (p), Oct., 46; Nov., 44 


Chopper (poem), by B. Clark, Apt 
45 

Christmas activities (pictorial layout) 
Dec., 43 

Christmas, Then and Now (poen 
KE. G. Doudna, Dec., 53 


b 


Cicero, Ill. (r), June, 52 

Cincinnati, Ohio (r), May, 48; De 

Circle (poem), by A. J. M. Smith, 
Apr., 45 

Circleville, Ohio (r), Aug., 45; (h) 
Oct., 44 


Ciric, Stevan (p), May, 4 


Citizenship, encouraging immigrant 


to become citizen (What Rotary 
Means to Estevan, by D. Dunbar), 
Aug., 42 


City Planning 
Give Your Town a Personality 
by E. E. Calkins, Mar., 9 

Is Your Town a Success? by E. EF 
Calkins, Aug., 10 
Make No Little Plans (e), Aug.,3 
What Rotary Means to My Town, 
by R. A. Baldwin, Tune. 
City Traffic in Auto Age (poem), by 
M. Moore, Apr., 45 


City Without a Bogey, by W. Gard, 
May, 30; comments on, June, 
Civic associations, relation between 


various groups (Partners in Com 
munity Service, by G. S. Buchar 


an), Jan., 27 
Civil service, careers in (Jobs for 
Bright Boys, by W. B. Pitkin), 
Oct., 36 
Civilization of the future (New Times 
New Thinking, by W. B 
Pitkin), Mar., 6; (See also Social 


Security) 
Civilization without a Wheel, by G 
’. Gray, Feb., 9; comments on, 
Mar., 37 
Civilizations of the past (See Archae 
ology) 
Civilize the Driver (e), 
Claassen. Cornelius T.. 
Still Pave, May, 24 
Clapham, Walter L. (p), Mar., 43 
Claremore, Okla. (h), Dec., 44 


Tuly. 


Good Farming 


Clark, Badger (p), Apr.. 45 The 
Chopper (prem), Apr., 45; I Must 
Come Back (poem), Sept., 61 

Clarke, J. William (1), Dec., 50 

Clarksburg, W. Va. (r), Apr., 41; 
June, 54 

Clarksdale, Miss. (r). Sept.. 46 


Clemens, Samuel (See Mark Twain) 
Cleveland, Ohio (r), Oct., 48: Nov 
46; lone service of a member (In 
dex of Activity—e), June, 39 
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KEY 


Crowder, Farnsworth (p), Oct., 64; 


Potter and the Merchant, Oct., ¢ 
Cuba 
Ciego de Avila (p), July, 49 
Sagua la Grande (r), June, 
Culkins, W. ¢ (1), Feb., 46 
Cultural and scientific inheritance 
from other land (Internationa 
Debts We Owe, by R J ( 
Stead), Dec., 19 
Cultural inheritances of Spain, Ital 
and France (Old Rome’s Three 
Daughters, by S. de Madariaga), 
June, 8 
Cummings, George D. (p), Tuly, 4 
Curley, James M (p) De 
Installment Buying Reg 
It, Dec., 14 
Curphey, R. L. (1), May, 44 
Currency stabilization 
Atlas Is Restle (e), Apr 
What of the Gold Standard 
ymposium, by F. H. Fentenet 
van Vlissingen, C. H. Dougla 


and E. W. Kemmerer, Apr., 16 
ushman, Boyd (p), Feb., 42 
“uthbert, Ga. (r), Sept., 4¢ 


~ 


zechoslovakia 
Mlada Boleslav (r), Dec., 4¢ 
Plzen (r), Mar., 39 
Prague (r), Mar., 39 
Prerov (r), Dec., 46 
Prostejov (r), Dec., 46 
Susice (r), July, 48 
Teplice nad Becvou (r), Dec., 4 
Teplice-Sanov (r), Oct 


D 


Dallas, Tex. (r), Sept., 46 
Dangerous Twenties (e), Nov., 39 
Dante (p), Dec., 22 
Danvers, Mass. (p), Apr., 40; ( 
Sept., 45 
Darker, Will (p), Sept., 4 
Darling, Jay N. (p), Oct., 64; Let’ 
Save the Ducks J Regulate 
Don’t Stop It, Oct., 1 
Davies, Pierce (p), Mar., 36 
Davis, Denis O. (p), Dec., 4 
Davis, J. R. (1), Aug., 51 
Davis, T. C. (p), June, 46 
Days Like These (poem), by 
Peach, Mar., 4 
Daytona Beach, Fla. (r), Sept 
Dean, John (p), Mar., 43 


Debates and Symposiums 
Are Too Many Going to College 


A. W 


Yes, by Warren Piper; N 
by David Kinley, Sept., 16 
Child Labor Amendment Ye 


by Tane Addams: No, by C. I 
tardo, Mar., 12 

Everlasting Woman Question, by 
Stephen Leacock, Aug 13 

Men! by Nina Wilcox 

Putnam, Aug., 1 

Father and son as pals—Be a Pal 
to my Son? Yes, by Clarence 
Mulholland; No “Pal Stuff’ 
for My Boy, by Webster Peter 
son, Jan., 12 

Installment Buying 
It, by James M. Curley; 
Law May Stifle It, by Tohn R 
Walker, Dec., 14 

Let’s License the Mo 
Would Help to Reduce Acx 
dents, by Roy Britton; 2 
Yes—But Examination , 


These 


torist! 1 It 





sential, by Sidney J. Willian 
Tuly, 16 

Let's Save the Ducks! | No 
Hunting in 1936, by William 


T. Hornaday; 2. Regulate 
Don’t Stop It, by J. N. Dar 
ling, Oct., 14 

Railroads Government Owner 
ship? Yes, by Burton K 
Wheeler; No, by Samuel O 
Dunn, Tune, 13 

Taxes Now We Pay the Fid 
dler, by Mark Graves; Is Gov 
ernment Spending the Way to 


Recovery Yes, by Stuart 
Chase; No, by David Law 
rence, May, 13 


What of the Gold Standard? 1 
The Gold Bloc—Oasis in a 
World of Uncertainty, by F 
H. Fentener van Vlissingen: 
2. The Future of the Gold 
Standard Is Dark, by C. H 
Douglas: 3. The Gold Stand 
ard in the United States, by 
FE. W. Kemmerer, Apr., 16 


What of Social Insurance, by 
Harold B. Butler; Unemploy 
ment Insurance? Yes, by 


Frances Perkins; No, by Vir 
gil Jordan, Feb., 13 

Who Should Pay the Doctor? 1 
“The Group,” by William Tru 
fant Foster: 2. The Patient, 


by Morris Fishbein, Nov., 12 
Deberghe, Camille (p), July, 43 
Debts (International Debts “ : Owe, 

by J. C. Stead), Dec., 
Deforestation (See the aR 


Regulate 


DeGroot, E. B (p), Nov., 64; Youth 
in a Lopsided World, Nov., 22 
Deming, N. M. (r), June, 53; Nov., 46 


Denmark 
Randers (r), July, 48 
Youth hostels in (r), Dec., 46 

Des Moines, la. (r), Mar., 42; public 
forums (City Without a Bogey, by 
W. Gard), May, 30 

Detroit, Mich. (1), Mar., 37; (p), 
Nov., 46 

Devraigne, Dr. (h), Nov., 42 

McLaurin (p), June, 47 


Dewar, 


l'Harnoncourt, René, Mexico—Ev 
ery Man an Artist, Apr., 29 

Dick, William ] (D), Mar., 43 

Dickens, Charles ( Nov., 22 


1 


Dickerson, Roy E “Tf sf ou W ant t 
Be Happy,” July, 60 

Dickinson, Frank (h), Dec., 44 

, Mario F. (p), July, 42 


Dihige 


Dimnet, Abbé Ernest (p), Jan., 64; 
Nov 64; Acquaintances, Nov., 
; We Owe a Debt, Jan., 17 
Diplomats entertained by Washington 
Rotary Club (Goodwill at Was! 
ington), Apr., 38 
Discouraging Discomfort (e), Apr., 33 
Dishonesty in Business 
(See Business Ethics; Buyer 
seller Relationships; and 
Fraud) 
Distance records of Rotarians (h), 


ov., 4 
Distribution, faults in 
Goal Plenty for All, by H. G 
Moulton, Dec., 24 
Social Needs and Lagging Science, 
by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 
What’s Wrong with Retailing? t 
K. Collins, July, 11 
District Governors (1935-36), July, 42 
District 69 (Georgia—r), Dec., 46 
Do Schools Cost Too Much? by W 
W. Ludeman, Sept., 55 


\ 


Doctors 
We Expect It of Docto rs, by G. J 
mag ee Dec., 5 


WI! ould Pay the 


Doctor a 
del teeny by W I Foster, and 
M. Fishbein, Nov., 12 

See als Health; Medicine 4 Men 


tal Ilygiene) 


Chi the Chow His Story, by 
A. L. Bird, Nov., 60 


Shaggy Coats and True Friends, 
by D. E. Buckingham, Nov., 17 
Doherty, C. L. (p), Feb., 39 
Doll collection (h), Dec., 45 
Dollfuss, Englebert (p), Feb., 23 
Don Pa. (p), Tune, 53 
Don’t Go By Motor (e), May, 40 
Dormont, Pa. (r), Oct., 47 
Doudna, Edgar G. (p), July, 42; 
Christmas, Then and Now, Dec., 53 


, Park (p), 

, Heart, Hands, 
Sept., 25 

Douglas, C. H. (p), Apr., 64; What 
f the Gold Standard—2. The 
Future of the Gold Standard Is 
Dark, Apr., 18 

Douglas, James W. (p), June, 58 

Doumergue, ? 


Sept., 64; 
and Health, 


Gaston (p), Feb., 23 
Doylestown, Pa. (r), Jan., 41; Feb., 4 
D - i C. (h), May, 46 
Down, E. F. (1), Nov., 49 
Dreher, C Edgar (p), June, 47 
Raymond H. (p), July, 42 
Erik (p), July, 43 
Drivers’ Licenses 
Let’s License the Motorist !—a 
debate, by R. F. Britton and 
S. J. Williams, July, 16; (See 
also Accident Prevention) 
Droop, Edward H. (1), Apr., 2 
Drouth peoventae (Crime of Muddy 
River, by T. Peterson), Aug., 24 
Duck Pond That Flew, Oct., 60 
Ducks (Let’s Save the Ducks !—a de- 
bate, by W. T. Hornaday, and 
T. N. Darling), Oct., 14 
Dudley, Arthur S. (1), Apr. 49 
Duluth, Minn. (p), Dec. 
Dunbar, Don (p), Aug. a3; 


Dresser, 
Drewsen, 


What 


Rotary Means to Estevan. Aug., 42 


Duncan, Alexander H. and Mrs. (p), 


Aug., 49 


Duncan, John S. (p), July, 34,43; 
(h), Nov., 42; Dec., 44 

Dunlap, Rhodes (p), Mar., 18 

Dunn, C. M. (p), June, 46 

Dunn, Samuel O. (p), June, 72; Rail 


roads: Government Ownership? 
No, June, 15 
Duperrey, Maurice (h), Nov., 42 
Durant, Okla. (r), Dec., 49 
Durham, N. C. (r), Jan., 40; (p), 
Aug., 47 
Dyer, George (1), 


E 


Early American civilization (Civiliza- 
tion without : Wheel, by G. W. 
Gray), Feb., 

Eason, E. Keith aD, Mar., 


Mar., 38 


Eastman, Joseph D. (p), June, 66 

Echo from Mexico (e), Feb., 26 

Economic recovery (See Business 
Recovery) 


Economics 
Goal Is Plenty for All, by H. ¢ 
Moulton, Dec., 24 


Installment Buying—1. Regulate 


It, by J. M ; og y; 2. Law 
May Stifle It, by J. R. Walker, 
Dec. ,» 14 


Social Needs and Lagging Science, 
by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 

What of the Gold Standard? 1. 
The Gold Bloc—Oasis in a 
World of Uncertainty, by F 
H. Fentener van Vlissingen; 
2. The Future of the Gold 
Standard Is Dark, by C. H. 
Douglas; 3. The Gold Stand 
ard in the United States, by 
=. W. Kemmerer, Apr., 16 

(See also Banking; Industry; 
ome Production ; Consump 
tion; Credit Jusiness Re 

Prices) 

Editorial Comment, Jan., 32; Feb., 
26; Ma 2; Apr., 32; May, 40; 
June, 38: ag Fa, 26; Aug., 30: 
Sept., 36; Oct., 34; Nov., 38; 
Dec., 36 

Edson, Willis C. 


Education 
Cost of schools (Do Schools Cost 


covery: 


(p), July, 42 


Too Much? by W. W. Lude 
man), Sept., 55 

Des Moines public forums (City 
Without a Bogey, by W 


Gard), May, 30 

Lansing, Mich., evening schools 
(University of, by, and for the 
People, by T. Narvesen), 
Apr., 35 

Limitation of college aspirants 
(Are Too Many Going to Col 
lege? by W. Piper, and D 
Kinley), Sept., 16 


New Fields for Teachers, by W 
B. Pitkin, May, 42 
Slates Were Picturesque, But 


by M. Worth, 


Tan., 5 


Student loans (One Boy. Then 
Another, by C. W. Ward), 
Mar., 18 

What’s Wrong with Our Teach 


ers? by J. Girdler, Tan., 36 
Edwards, Irving S. (1), Dec., 50 
Kgypt 

Alexandria (r), Dec., 46 
Cairo (p), Tune, 37 


Egyptian government’s choice 


falls on four Rotarians (h), 
Mar., 35 

Fighty-first District established (h), 
ct., 44 


Einstein, Albert (pn). Nov., 42 
Flder, A. P. (1), Feb., 46 


Elizabeth, N. J. (r), Mar., 41 
Elkins, W. Va., (r), June, 54 
Elliott, J. S. (1), Dec., 2 


Elmira, N. Y. (r), Oct., 47 
Emerson, W. W. (p), July, 30; 
Se pt 42 
Emery, J. A. (p), Feb., 19 
Employer-Employee Relations 
Executives should encourage re 
sourceful employees (What’s 
Wrong with Retailing? by K 
Collins), July, 11 
Good will toward employees 
(Weeds That Stifle Progress, 
by S. J. Harbutt), Aug., 5 
Incentives for work (Can We Re 
duce Drudgery? by M. B 
Gerbel), Apr., 23 
Security for the workers (You and 


Those You Hire, by N. Hap 
good), Nov., 14 
(See also Social Securitv; Tndus 


try; and Vocational Service) 
Employment—VYoung Men 

Are Too Many Going to College? 
Yes, by W. Piper; No, by D. 
Kinley, Sept., 16 

Chance of a Lifetime, by W. B 
Pitkin, Apr., 21 

“Til Wind” Jobs, by W. 
Sept., 38 

Jobs for Bright Boys, by 
Pitkin, Oct., 36 

Jobs in Test Tubes, by W. B. Pit- 
kin, Nov., 40 


B. Pitkin, 
W. B. 


Many Little Open Doors, by W. 
B. Pitkin, Tuly, 44 
Mines, Oil Burners, Insurance, 


by W. B. Pitkin, Aug., 40 

New Fields for Teachers, by W. B. 
Pitkin, May, 42 

Sydney, Aus., unemployment sur- 
vey (Building Better Boyhood, 
by A. Mitchell), Aug., 27 

There’s Room at the Top, But—, 
by W. B. Pitkin, Dec., 6 

What Questing Youth Wants, by 
W. D. Head, Apr., 5 

Young Men and Closed Doors, by 
W. B. Pitkin, June, 42 

(See also Youth Service) 


Emrich, C. Lyman (p), Mar., 19 

Endicott, N. Y. (r), Oct., 48 

Enemy of the People, comment 
(Progress . . .—e), Mar., 32 


Engineering 
Opportunities for youth in (Mines 
Oil Burners, Insurance, by W 
B. Pitkin), Aug., 40 
Part of engineering in avertir 
floods (Crime of Muddy Rive 
y E. T. Peterson), Aug., 24 


England 
Bedford (r), Jan., 38 
Birmingham (r), Nov., 44 
wert (Back-to-Work Poste: 
Apr., 39; (r), Nov., 44 


Britain's New Deal, by S. King 
Hall, June, 27 

Bury (r), Feb., 42 

Colchester (r), Oct., 46 

Coming into Harbour (Jubile 


poem), by A. Noyes, July, 1 
English-U. S. youth exchang 
(p), Dec., 46; (r), Dec., 49 
Felixtowe and Norwich (r), Oct., 


Royal ar 
Tucker 


46 
Golf in England (Golf 
Ancient, by W. G. 
June, 24 
Guildford (r), June, 50 
Harrogate (r), Oct., 46 
Hendon (r), Jan., 38 
Hove (r), Oct., 46 
International Debts We Owe 
(cultural and scientific inher 
itances from England), by R 
J. C. Stead, Dec., 1 
Jersey, C. I. (p), Nov., 44; (r) 
ov., 
Kidderminster (r), Sept., 44 
Leamington Spa (p), Dec., 43 
Leeds (r), Oct 
Leicester (r), Nov., 45 
London (r), July, 48 
Mill Hill, London (r), Aug., 44 
Norwich (r), Oct., 46 
Pageantry of Parliament, by Si: 
Herbert Samuel, May, 20 
Putney (r), Sept., 44 
Safety First in British Banks, by 
W. W. Paine, Mar., 25 
Sheffield (r), Nov., 44 
Social life and customs in (Why I 
Like the ner a by W. L 
Phelps), Sept., 
Southampton (r), Nov., 44 
Walthamstow (r), Mar., 40 
Wandsworth (r), Sept., 44 
Warwick (p), Dec., 43 
England, R. D. (1), Dec., oP 
Engleman, J. F. (p), Oct., 
Men, Bowl! Oct., 26 
English view of Asnevioune (I Like 
Americans, by T. Burke), Aug., 6 
Ennals, John A. F. (p), Dec., 46 
Entertainment of students from over 
seas (See Students—Making Over 
seas Students Feel at Home) 
Erskine, John (p), Dec., 16; You're 
Not Too Old to Play the Piano, 


; Bowl, 


Dec., 16 
Escanaba, Mich. (p), July, 50 
Eskew, Garnett Laidlaw (p), Nov., 


64; Steamboating Again on Mark 
Twain’ s River, Nov., 25 

Esperanto—A Tongue All Men Can 
Easily Learn (comments on dé 
bate published in Nov., 1934, is 
sue), Jan., 2 

Espey, J. J. (p), Mar., 18 

Estey, J. W. (p), June, 46 


Estonia 
Rotary Around the Baltic (pic 
torial layout), Sept., 32 
Tallinn (r), June, 51 
Ethics (See Business Ethics ; 
of Life; and Philosophy) 


Conduct 


Europe 
Baltic countries (Rotary Arou 
the Baltic — pictorial layout 
Sept., 32 
Boom Time in Europe, by C. A 
Manning, Sept., 21 
Rotary in Europe ( American Ele 
ment in Rotary, by R. Ver 
Loren van Themaat), Oct., 2 
Social insurance in Europe (Wh: 
of Social Insurance? by H. B 
Butler), Feb., 13 
(See also separate headings 
each country) 
European Advisory Committee (p 
Nov., 43; (h), Mar., 35 
Even If No Dreams Are True, by ! 
Markham, Nov., 6 
Everett, Herbert (1), Mar., 2 


Everlasting Woman Question, by > 
Leacock, Aug., 13; comments 0: 
Sept., 


Exchange of youth (Home-Town I: 
ternational Service, by W. |! 
Head), Oct., 38 

Eyes on Atlantic City (e), Nov., $ 








KEY: Numerals indicate page number; e, editorial comment: h 





F 


Fable of the Two Cars, by A. Mau- 
rois, Jul y, 25; comments on, 
dept 
Fabre, U <a (h), er, , 42 
Fairmont, W. Va. June, 54 
Falligant, Louis A. ott (p), Dec., 46 


Family Life 
Assisting wives with household 
duties (Gentle Suggestion 
e), Sept., 
Everlasting Woman Question, by 
S. Leacock; These Men! by 
N. W. Putnam, Aug., 13 
Helping to keep families intact 
(Youth in a Lopsided World, 
by E. B. DeGroot), Nov., 22 
simalied Girl I Ever Saw, by D 
Malloch, June, 59 
Far North (Brothers of the North- 
land, by R. Kent), May, 27 


Farming 
Good Farming Still een, by C. J. 
Claassen, May, 


Head, Heart, Hands. and Health, 
by J Dougherty, S Sept., 25 
(See also Rural- urban relations) 
Fargo, N. D. (r), Mar., 41 
Farry, Frank G. al), Feb., 46 
Fathers and Sons in Rotary 
Madison, Wis. (p), Dec., 45 
Manhattan, Kans. (p), Mar, _ 
Milford, Conn. (p), Mar., 
Santa Ana, Cal. (p), song 
Slaton, Tex. (p), June, 67 
Upland, Cal. (p), Mar., 34 
Father and son relations: Bea Pal to 


My Son?—Yes, by C. Mulhol 
land; No “Pal Stuff” for My 


Boy, by W. Peterson, Jan., 12 
Fear, banishing fear (New Times 
. +. NOW ne by W. 
Pitkin), Mar., 6 

oO. 


Fearon, G. (h), Apr., 
Federated Malay States, ; = (p), 
June, 37 
Fellowship 
Acquaintances (on making new 
friends), by Abbé E. Dimnet, 
Nov., 8 
Bowl, Men, Bowl! (bowling 


leagues foster fellowship), by 
5. F. Engleman, Oct., 26 

“Good Old Wednesday,” by a 
Rotarian Parson, Mar., 30 

K2SO4q of — by S. R 
Braden, Mar., 

Living Simply (Rotary helps peo 
ple to be friendly), by S. Gilli 
lan, Aug., 34 

Psychology of Feilowship, by A 

Squire, Sept., 13 

Stenographer Looks at Rotary 
Coopestael by a non-Rotarian), 
by M. Brenton, Nov., 34 


This Rotarian Age (review of 
Paul Harris’ book), by W. L 
Phelps, Dec., 28 

Uses of Adversity (value of fel 


owelip). by J. E. Pooley, 
pt., 5 

We Gee a Debt (on the need for 

fellowship), by Abbé E. Dim 

net, Jan., 17 

Fessenden, Ernest A. (h), 

Fiftieth district banquet (h), 


Finance 


Installment Buying—1. Regulate 
It, by J. M. Curley; 2. Law 
May — It, by J. R. Walker, 


Dec 
What ‘a ss tag Standard ?—a 


Aug., 49 
Aug., 49 


symposium by F. H. Fentener 
van Vlissingen, C. H. Douglas, 
and E. W. Kemmerer, Apr., 16 

(See also Banking; Credit; 
Prices; Economics) 
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Hungerford, Louis S., Hotel-on 
Wheels at Your Service, Jan., 31 
Hunter, Thomas ()), Dec., 50 
Hunting (Let's Save the Ducks 
Hunting in 1936, by W. T 
Hornaday ; Regulate Don’t 
Stop It, by J. N. Darling), Oct., 14 
Huntington, W. Va. (p), Mar., 42; 
(r), Apr 42; June, 53 
Huntington Beach, Cal. (r), July, 50 
Huntington Park, Cal. (r), Apr., 41 
Huntsville, Tex Sy es 
Hutchinson, A. J. ( June, 4 
Hut nson, C. B (p)° June, 4 
Hut n, Frank S. (1), Mar., 38 
Hlauite n, George W. (p), June, 4( 
Huxle Juhan (p), Oct., 64; Social 
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a t 
H Ferdinand (p), July, $3 
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| Knew Bob Hill When by E. S 
Stephens Feb., 37 
Like Americans, by T Burke 
Aug., 6 
[| Must Come Back (poem), by B 
Clark, Sept., 61 
Sought for Joy—and Found It 
(poem), by E. E. Larson, Jan., 55 
Ibisch, Franz (p), Mar., 49 
Ibsen (p), Dec., 23 
Icebergs (Taming the Iceberg! by 
Ww H Shea, _as told to L D 
Case), Mar 
If You Want to ‘Be Happy,” by R 
E. Dickerson, July, 60 
I Wind” Jobs, by W. B. Pitkin, 
Sept., 38 
Illsey, E. V (1), Dec., 51 
Important, But—(e), Feb., 26 
Impostors (Old “Rackets” with New 
Frills, by A. E. Gillett), Sept., 29 


Improving the Community 
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Planning; and Community 
service ) 
In Days Like These (poem), by A 
W. Peach, Mar 
In Lieu of Slingshots (e), Sept., 37 
Index of Activity (e), June, 39 
India 
Bangalore (r), Oct., 46 
Caleutta (r), July, 49; Sept., 43 
Lec 46 
Madras (r), Aug., 44 
lt napolis, Ind. (p), May, 49 
Ir trial age (See Machine Age) 
Industrial Management 
Can We Reduce Drudgery? by 
M. B. Gerbel, Apr., 23 
Weeds That Stifle Progress, by 
S. J. Harbutt, Aug., 5 
You and Those You Hire, by N 
Hapgood, Nov., 14 
(See also Employer-employee Re 
lations and Industry) 
strial researeh 
Inventors and New Jobs (e), 
Oct., 34 
cial Needs and Lagging Science, 
| 1. Huxley, Oct., 16 
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\bolishing child labor (Child 
Labor Amendment? Yes, by 
] Addams; No, by ae 
Bardo), Mar., 12 
(Achieving security for the worker 
(See Social Security) 
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Aug., 10 
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heading Business Recovery) 
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Employment (See Employment 
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} 1 . 1 
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(International Debts We Owe, by 
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jordan, George C. (p), June, 46 

lottings from the Scratchpad (con 
vention story), July, 40 

lubilee of King George (See 
Jubilee) 

lukes, A. E. (1), May, 44 

lunior league baseball team (Youth 
Goes to Bat, by J. Shutts), July, 18 

Tumor Service Clubs (Rotary’s Alert 
Younger Brothers, by FE. Cain 
June, 43 

lust Three 

Ju 


Silver 


Minutes (e), Apr., 

venile delinquency  preventior 
(Boys Don’t Want to Be Crit 
inals, by J. Montgomery), Dec 
38; (See also Crime Preventior 
Character Building; \ th Ser 
ce) 


KK 
Kaho, Harry H. (h), Dec., 44 
Kansas City, Mo. (h), Apr., 43; (1 
Sept., 45; Rotary bowling tean 
(Bowl, Men, Bowl! by J] I 
Engleman), Oct., 26 
Kelly, Lon H. (p), July, 42 
Kemmerer, E. W. (p), Apr 
What of the Gold Standard 
3. The Gold Standard in the 
U. S., Apr., 19 
Kendall, Edwin (1), July, 5 
Kendrick, E. C. (1), Feb., 4 
Kendrick, Wm. H. (1), Dec., 5 
Kenosha, Wis.—rural-urban relations 
program (Rotary’s Work Formula 
e), Dec., 37 
Kent, Rockwell, Brothers of the 
Northland, May, 27 
Kentucky, Frontier nursing service in 
(Where the Frontier Lingers, by 
M. Breckinridge), Sept., 9 
Kenya 
Nairobi (r), Dec., 46 
Kewanee, Ill. (r), Aug., 46 
Kidder, A. V. (p), Feb., 11 
Kienholz, Foster (p), July, 4 
Kindness (See Courtesy; Fellowshiy 
and Friendship) 
King, Paul H. (p), June, 47 
King-Hall, Stephen (p), May, 
Britain’s New Deal, June, 
Kingsbury, Walter E. (1), Apr., 48 
Kingsport, Tenn., city beautification 
program (Give Your Town a Pe1 
sonality! by E E. 
Mar., 9 
Kingston, N. Y. (r), Oct., 48 
Kinley, David (p), Sept., 64; 
May, 44; Are Too Many Going t 
College? No, Se pt., I ] 
Klumph, Arch C. (p), Jat 
son from an Old Men 
Knoeppel, Raymond (h), : 
Kohler, Walter (p), Feb., 19 = 
Korndorfer, Raymond L. (p), June 
Kramer, Rev. T. Francis (1), Jat 
46; Apr., 2 
Krejci, Viljem, 
Dog,”’ May, 7 
Kreymborg, Alfred (p), . 
Possessions (poem), Apr., 44 
Kroeger, Otto G. (p), July, 43 
Kruse, Fritz (h), Mar., 35; (4 


Calkins 





Trail Across “The 


June, 40; (p), July, 41 
Kruuse, P. A. (p), July, 30; Sept 
KeaSOq4 of Personality, by S. R 


_ Braden, Mar., 5 
Kurz, Harry (p), Mar., 64; “Time 
Is No Snail,’ Mar., 1¢ 


L 
Labor 
Child Labor Amendment Yes 
by J Addams; No, by ¢ I 
Bardo, Mar., 12 
Goal Is Plenty for All, by H. G 
Moulton, Dec., 24 
Social security for the worker 
What of Social Insurance? b 
H. B. Butler, Feb., 13; U1 
employment Insurance 
Yes, by F. Perkins; No, b 
V. Jordan, Feb., 16 
Weeds That Stifle Progress, by 
S. J. Harbutt, Aug., 5 
You and Those You Hire, by N 
Hapgood, Nov., 14 
(See also Business Ethics; Indus 
try; Employer-employee R« 
lations; Production; Distribu 
tion; Young Men——Employ 
ment ; Unemployment) 


Labrador 


Warm Hearts in Labrador, by Si 
Wilfred Grenfell, July, 6 
Laconia, N. H. (r), June, 53; Oct., 48 
Ladies Always Present . . (e), 
Aug., 30; comments on, Oct., 

LaDue, John B. (h), Aug., 50 
Laguna Beach, Cal. (r), July, 5! 
Lambertville, N. J. (r), Dec., 48 
Lampland, Oscar (1), Apr., 2 
Lampson, Sir Miles (p), Feb., 25 
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KEY: Numer als indicate page number ; e, editorial comment; h, hourglass; 1, letters; p, pictures; r, Rotary Around the World item. 


One Week Isn’t E ne wuugh, by E. J 
Aguilar, Apr., 27 
Piedras Negras (r), Dec., 4 
Rotary Fiesta, by J. Zetina, May, 3 
Rotogravure section (México R 
mantico), Feb., 28 
Simpatico at Mexico City, by L 
Db. Case, July, 31 
So You and Ted Are Going 7 
by ‘‘Ann,” May 


Fampico (1), Sept., 
Torreon (r), Mar., 39 
Twenty Hours of Inspiration, b 


E. R. Johnson, June, I 
Zacatecas (r), Dec., 4 
Meyer, Peter (p), June, 41 
Miami, Fla. (r), Aug., 4& 
Miamisburg, Ohio (r), Oct., 48 
Michael, William (p), July, 43 
Middlebury, Vt. (r), Dec., 49 
Miklas, Wilhelm (p), Feb., < 
Miles, Richard A. (p), Dec., 46 
Milford, Conn. (p), Mar., 34; | 
Jan., 40 
Miller, George F. (1), Jan., 46 
Miller, John J (p), Dec., 44 
Millersburg, Ky. (r), July, 
Milton, Pa. (h), Mar., -(r), May, 48 
Milwaukee, Wis. (r), Oct., 48 
Mines, Oil Burners, Insurance, by W 
B. Pitkin, Aug., 40; comments on 
Sept., 2; Dec., 50 
Minneapolis, Minn. (h), Mar., 
Minot, George (p), Jan., 20 
Minot, N. D. (r), Nov., 46 
Mississippi River 


Crime of Muddy River, by FE. T 
Peterson, Aug., 24 ; 
Ste amboating Again on Mark 


Twain’s River, by G. L. Eskew, 


Nov., 25 
Missoula, Mont. (r), Nov., 46 
Mitchell, Angus S. (p), Aug., 64; 
Building Better Boyhood, Aug., 
Miyaoka, Tsunejiro (p June, 4 
July, "33, 37; (h), a , 42 
Modernization program in Europeat 
cities (Boom Time in Europe, b 


C.A “ anning), Sept., 21 ; 
Modrone, Guido Carlo Visconti di 
(p), July, +3 
Money 


(See Banking ; Gold; Currency) 
Monroe, La. (h), May, 46 
Montclair, N. J. (r), May, 49 
Monterey, Cal. (r), July, 49 
Montero y Tirado, Luis and son (p 

Oct., 44; (h), Oct., 44 
Montgomery, Ala. (r), Sept., 46 
Montgomery, Julian (p), Dec., 64 

Boys Don't Want to Be Criminals, 

Dec., 38 
Montpelier, Vt. (r), June, 

Moore, L. A. L., Secretaries’ Lament 

(poem), Aug., 50 
Moore, Merrill (p), Apr., 45; City 

rraffic in the Auto Age (poem 

Apr., 45 
Moore, Robert C. (p), Mar., 1 
Moorman, Daniel Lee (p), June, 58 
Morgan, John W. (p), Feb., 39 
Morley, S. G. (p), Feb., 11 
Morshead, J. W. (1), Aug., 2 
Morton, W. P. (1), Oct., 2 
Moscow, Ida. (What Rotary Means 

to Moscow, Idaho, by B I 

French), July, 28 
Mothers, aid to (Lizzie Dobson Has 

Visitors, by C. N. Lea), Oct., 24 
Motorist (See Accident Prevention, 

Automobiles; Transportation) 
Moulton, Harold G. (p), Dec., 64; 

Goal Is Plenty for All, De« 4 
Muir, Maicolm (p), Feb., 19 
Mulholland, Clarence, Be a Pal to 

My Son Yes, Jan., 12 
Mulholland, Frank (p), Dec., 2 
Munson, Ida Norton, Italy (poem), 

June, 69 
Munthe, Gustaf Lorentz (p), July 

35, 43 
Murata, Shozo (p), June, 48 
Murphy, E. V. D. with family (p), 

Nov., 42 
Murphy, John (1), Feb., 2 
Murphy, William (p), Jan., 20 
Murray, Herbert D. (p), June, 47 


Music 
Piano playing at fifty (You're 
Not Too Old to Play the Piano, 
by J. Erskine), Dec., 16 
Musselman, Rev. Bryan B. (h), 
June, 45 
Mussolini, Benito (p), Feb., 23 


N 


Napa, Cal. (r), Sept., 45 

Narcotic control (Unfinished Jobs 
e), Mar., 32 

Narvesen, Trygve (p), Apr., 35; Uni 
ying of, by, and for the People, 
Ap 35 

Nash. “Ogden (p), Apr., 44; When 
Death Tomorrow (poem), Apr., 44 

Nashville Institute of International 
Relations (inland International 
Service—e), May, 41; (p), Oct., 39 











Naturalization encouraging immi- Norwich, N. Y. (r), Mar., 42; 4-H 
re ts to become naturalized work (Head, Heart, Hands, and 
(What Rotary Means to Estevan, Health, by P. Dougherty), 
I ID). Dunbar), Aug., 42 sept., 25 

Nature study (By the Glow of the Norwood, J. Nelson (1), Jan., 45 
Firefly, by R. S. Walker), July, 22 Now, On to Venice (e), Aug., 31 

Nebraska City, Neb. (r), Mar., 42; Noyes, Alfred (p), July, 64; Coming 
Apr., 4 Into Harbour (poem), July, 15 

Needed One English Word (e), Nuisances, protection against (Our 
Fel ; comments on, Apr., 2; Right to be Let Alone, by S 
May, Bent), Oct., 21 : 

Neenah, Wis. (r), June, 52; Dec., 48 Nursing service 

Neff, Robert E. (p), June, 40 Warm Hearts in Labrador, by 
son, John (p), Jan., 2; Feb., 22, Sir Wilfred Grenfell, July, 6 

(h), Jan., 34; Let’s Mo Where the Frontier Lingers, by 
Friendship, Feb., 2 M. Breckinridge, Sept., 9 

Netherlands 
Arnhem (r), Sept., 43 
Kindhoven (r), Jan., 38 O 


Hague (p), Mar., 48, 50 


: Obe » ; 
Maastricht (r), May, 47 Yberlin, Kans. (r), Aug., 48 


Netherlands: Man vs. the Sea, by Obscene jokes at Club meetings 
a. C. T. Jitta. Dec., 31 ; (Ladies Always Present — 
Map showing Rotary Clubs in the Aug., 30 


Netherlands. Dee. 34 Off to Camp (e), July, 27 | 

by Official Call to 1935 Convention (On 
to Mexico City), Jan., 30 

Ogden, Utah (r), Feb., 44 

Ohio (Clubs in 21st district exchange 
officers once each month—r), 


Youth camps are organized 
Netherlands Rotarians (r), 
Apr., 39; (h), June, 45 


Netherlands Indies 


7 Oct., 47 
Bandoeng (p), Oct., 47 Oka, S. S. (p), July, 33 
heribon (p), Feb., 43 r Oklahoma City, Okla. (r), Feb., 42 
Djokjakarta (r), Oct., 45 May, 48 — 
Malang (p), May, 47 Old Age Pensions (See Social Se 
Neuwirt, Karel (h), Jan., 34 curity) ; ; 


New Deal in England (Britain’s New 
Deal, by S. King-Hall), June, 27 
New England, spring in (We Go Old Age, Preparation for 


Fishing, by R. S. Baker), Apr., 6 Potter and the Merchant, by F 
New Fields for Teachers, by W. B Crowder, Oct., 6 
Pitkin, 7 42; comments on, You’re Not Too Old to Play the 
‘pees a we Piano, by J. Erskine, Dec., 16 
New < aven, Conn., hobby show Old “Rackets” with New Frills, by 
(Hobbyitis—e), Oct., 34 A. E. Gillett, Sept., 29 ; comments 
New Orleans, La. (p), May, 46 on, Dec., 50 
New Times - « New Thinking, Old Rome’ s Three Daughters, by S. 
by W. B. Pitkin, Mar., 6 de Madariaga, June, 8 
New York, N. Y. (r), Apr., 41; Old World Charm in the New, by I 
Nov., 46 P B. Sutton, Feb., 28 
Olinger, George W. (p), July, 30; 
New Zealand Sept., 42 


p 
Auckland (p), Aug., 45; (r), Jan., Oliver, Allen L. (p), July, 42 
39: Apr., 39; July, 49; Sept., Olson, O. W. (1), Feb., 45 


14; Oct., 45 Omaha, Neb. (p), Aug., 61; (r), 
Back-to-work campaign sponsored Mar., 42; May, 49; Oct., 48 
by New Zealand Rotary Clubs On Doing Nothing Well (e), Oct., 35 
(r), Apr., 39 On “Old Rotary Customs” (e), 
Blind assisted by New Zealand May, 41 
Rotary Clubs (r), Dec., 47 One Boy, Then Another, by C. W. 
Christ Church (p), Apr., 39; (r), Ward, Mar., 18; comments on, 
Apr., 40 Apr., 48; May, 2, 4 
Crippled children home (p), One Country, Four Languages, by J. 
Sept., 43 E. Chable, Nov., 29 
From Stone Age to Rotary, by 1,555 from 30 Lands at Venice Con 
F. J. Heyward, Sept., 49 ference, by E. R. Johnson, Nov., 43 
Gisborne (r), Aug., 44 One hundred per cent attendance (See 
Inter-city meeting (r), May, 47 Attendance) 
Invercargill (h), May, 46; (p), One Week Isn’t Enough, by E. J. 
Aug., 46; (r), Dec., 47 Aguilar, Apr., 27 
Masterton (p), Oct., 46 Only Wise Man (setting for Dec., 
Nelson (r), Nov., 44 1934, story is Booker, Tex.—h), 
Wellington (p), June, 54; Sept., Feb., 40 
(r), Apr., 40; June, 52 Ontario, Cal. Rotary survey (Get 
Newcomer, Earl (p), Mar., 43 Facts First—e), Oct., 35 
Newlin, William J. (p), Dec., 44 Opelika, Ala. (r), Jan., 40; June, 54 
Newport, Ky. (r), Nov., 46 Open Forum (See Letters from 
Newspaper publishers awarded prizes Readers) 
in NEA contest (h), Aug., 49 Oppegaard, Marianne, That Man 
Newton, Sir Isaac (p), Nov., 22 Nobel, Jan., 19 
Nicaragua, Managua (p), June, 50; Opportunities for Youth (See Em- 
(r), Jan., 38; Mar., 39 ployment-Young Men; or Youth 
Nichols, Frank (p), Mar., 34 Careers) 
Nichols, Raymond H. (1), Oct., 50 Orange, Cal. (r), July, 50 
Nichols, Tom (p), Mar., 34 Orange County Rotary Council (r) 
Nienhaus, Eugen (p), July, 43 July, 50 
Night Schools Organizations Akin to Rotary 
Des Moines public forums (City Early club similar to Rotary (h), 
Without a Bogey, by W. Dec., 45 
Gard), May, 30 : Rotary’s Alert Younger Brothers, 
Lansing, Mich., evening schools by E. Cain, June, 43; com 
(I iniversity of, by, and for ments on, Aug., 2 
the People, by T. Narvesen), Organized international cooperation 
AY ) ae (Taming the Iceberg! by W. H. 
“Pal Stuff” for My Boy, by W. Shea as told to L. D. Case), Mar., 
Peterson, Jan., 14 27; (See also International Re- 
Nobel, Alfred (p), Jan., 19; (That lations; and International Serv- 
Man Nobel, by M. Oppegaard), ice) 
Jan., 19 Orlando, Fla. (h), Dec., 44; (r), 
Noll, J. Emerson (p), July, 42 Aug., 48 
Noll, W. C. and family (p), Oct., 44 Ornithology 
Norman, Montagu (p), Mar., 25 Band Birds for a Hobby, by W. I. 
North Adams, Mass. (r), Feb., 44 Lyon, Sept., 18 cehiy 
North and South America (Linking In Lieu of Slingshots (e), Sept., 3 
the Americas, by E, Tomlinson), Orrville, Ohio (r), June, 53 
Apr , 7 : ieee Osicka, Anton (h), May, 46 
North Atlantic ice patrols (Taming Ostia, Italy (Uncovering Ancient 
the Iceberg! by W. H. Shea as Ostia, by G. Calza), Aug., 37 
told to L. D. Case), Mar., 27 Ottawa, Kans. (r), May, 
North Hollywood, Cal. (p), July, 46 Oulton, C. A. (p), July, 42 
North, J. S. (p), Feb., 39 “Our Magazine” Week (e), Jan., 33 
. Our Readers’ Open Forum (See Let- 
Norway ters from Readers) 
Oslo (r), June, 50; Sept., 43 Our Right to be Let Alone, by S. 
Rotary clubs entertain Sydney Bent, Oct., 21 
Pascall (r), Jan., 38 Out to Do It Again (e), Dec., 37 
Sandefjord (r), Apr., 39 Overend, Clarence (p), June, 58 
lonsberg (p), July, 49 Overseas correspondence (Letters 
Norwich, Conn. (r), May, 48 Across the Sea—e), May, 41 


Overseas students, entertainment of 

Home Town International Serv 

ice, by W. D. Head, Oct., 38 
Ithaca Plan (e), Aug., 30 
Oviatt, Charles (p), July, 42 


P 


Pacific Conference (Fifth) 1935 
Pacific Conference (e), Mar., 33 
Sixth ~— Works in Manila, by 

R. C. Bennett, Jan., 42 
Talking’ Over Pacific Problems 
Apr., < 

Padelford, Vera (p), Sept., 27 

Pageantry of Parliament, by Sir Her 
bert Samuel, May, 20 

-aine, W. W. (p), Mar., 64; Safety 
First in British Banks, Mar., 25 


Palestine 
Haifa (r), June, 51 
Jerusalem (h), Oct., 44 
Rotary in Palestine (Home-Towt 
International Service, by W 
D. Head), Oct., 38 
Paimer, A. W. (1), Dec., 2 
Palmer, Don (p), Mar., 34 
Palmer, Fred (p), Mar., 34 
Palmer, Mass. (r), Feb., 42; June, 54 
Palos Verdes, Cal., city beautifica 
tion (Give Your Town a Person- 
ality! by E. E. Calkins), Mar., ‘ 
Pan-American Relations 
Linking the Americas, by E. Tom 
linson, Apr., 
Parker, J. S. (p), Mar., 43 
Parkhurst, Fred S. (1), Feb., 2; Dec., 
50 
Parkins, George A. (p), June, 41 
Parks (Give Your Town a Person 
ality! by E. E. Calkins), Mar., 9 
Pariiament—origin of various customs 
in English parliament (Pageantry 
of Parliament, by Sir Herbert 
Samuel), May, 20 , 
Parmenter, Catherine, For a Certain 
Dog (poem), Nov., 61 
Parshall, Asa A. (p), Feb., 39 
Parsons, C. T. (1), June, 56 
Parsons, Ralph L. (p), June, 58 
Partners in Community Service, by 
G. S. Buchanan, Jan., 27; com 
ments on, Feb., 45, 46; Apr., 49 
Pascall, Sydney W. (h), May, 46 
Past President’s Page (Lesson from 
an Old Memory, by ts 
Klumph), Jan., 43 
Patek, Stanislaus (p), Apr., 38 
Paths to Glory, by H. Grange, Oct., 11 





Patterns of Living 
(See Conduct of Life and Phil 

osophy) 

Patterson, Grove (p), June, 41 

Patterson, Moss (p), July, 42 

Paul Harris’ New Book (a review 
of This Rotarian Age, by W. L 
Phelps), Dec., 28 

Pawtucket, R. I. (p), Mar., 54; 
Oct., 45; (r), Jan., 41; Feb., 44 
May, 48; June, 53; Sept., 45 

Paxton, William McC. (p), July, 43 

Payne, Allan J. (p), June, 67; (h), 
Aug., 49 

Peabody, Mass. (p), Apr., 40 

Peale, Norman Vincent (h), Sept., 40 

Peekskill, N. Y. (r), Feb., 43 

Pekin, Ill. (r), Mar., 42 

Penal institutions (See Prisons) 

Penn Yan, N. Y. (r), Aug., 46 

Penns Grove, N. J. (Home-Town In 
ternational Service, by W. D 
Head), Oct., 38 

Pensacola, Fla. (r), Jan., 41 

People’s University (University of, 
by, and for the People, by 1 
Narvesen), Apr., 35 

Pereira, Armando de Arruda (p), 
July, 37, 43 

Perfect attendance (See Attendance) 

Perkins, Frances (p), Feb., 16; Un- 
employment Insurance? — Yes, 
Feb., 16 

Perkins, Silas H., Captains’ Houses 
at Kennebunkport, Apr.. 46 

Perpetuating Rotary (See Rotary 
Foundation) 

Perry, Chesley R. (h), Sept., 40; 
(p), July, 30, 48; Sept., 42 

Personal Development (See Conduct 
of Life) 

Personal Word from Paul (Message 
from Paul Harris to Rotary Clubs 
visited on recent journey), July, 2¢ 

Peru 
Arequipa (r), Oct., 47 
Cajamarca (r), Jan., 39 
Callao (r), Feb., 41; Sept., 44 
Cerro de Pasco (1), Mar., 39; 

July, 49; Oct., 
Chiclayo (r}, _* for Oct., 
Cuzco (r), July, 49 
Iquitos (r), Oct., 47 
Lima (r), June, 50; Aug., 44 
Moquegua (r), Feb., 41; Apr., 40 
Tacna (r), Mar., 39: Apr., 40; 
July, 49 
























KEY: Numerals indicate page number; e, editorial comment: |! irglas s { s R \ Ww 
Tarma (r), Mar., 39; July, 49 Portland, Ore. (p), Jan., 44; M Portugal R 
Oct., 47 42: Aug., 48: Sept.. 4 : J - “ot 
Vitor (r), Sept., 44 Portsmouth, O : Rous 2 Mi ; : 
Peterson, Arthur I. (p), | Potte hiee OC). Cs “a Aug 14 7 
Peterson, Elmer T. (p), g., 64 Potte and ¢t \i t i . R : 
Crime of Muddy River, Aug., 24 Crowder. Oct Vis Tur . : 
Peterson, J. Roy (1), Nov., 48 Potter. Wellincto: \ essio1 = \ | 
Peterson, Webster, No “‘Pal Stuff Pr tic \ ~ rr \pr., ae \ 
for My Boy, Jan., 14 Prescott, Ariz. ( Aug : ~e \ 
Petkovic, Vlada R. (p), May, 45 Aug.. 4 hi | [ } ul | 7 
Petits Comités, activities of (Home Preston. W. RB D Wi P : 5 
Town International Service, by ere : . i 
W. D. Head), Oct., 38 Prices 1, 37. 4 Be g 
Pets of famous men (Shaggy Coat ‘ Is Pler \ H Nina WV cw ou ‘MN 
and True Friends, by D. E. Buc! Moultor ) . \ug y 
ingham), Nov., 17 What » > 
Phelps, William Lyon (p), Sept ! ymposium, by F. H. Fer O 2 
Dec., 64; Paul Harris’ New B van Vlissing C. M.D % 
a review, Dec., 28; W I 1 E. W. | Apr \ " 
the British, Sept., 6 see P ind Dist + pe alla ir Rs. ¢ ‘ 
Phelps, Wis. (p), May, 48 2 itior Consumption) | r & oes Mt 
Philadelphia, Pa (r), Fet { Prisons I g fy w ' \ | N 
Apr., 42; Aug., 45; student loan by A.O.S e), Sept : 
fund (One Boy, Then Another r t ! W I I N 4 2 
by C. W. Ward), Mar., 18 erin (Our Right to be Let Al a a e \ 
) ys Bent Jet . | | Callin \ 
Philippine Islands an “thbor 2?” am ou 8 No. O oi, ID \ 
Iloilo (r), July, 49 Denctae and (ent ninsea , of 
Manila (p), June, 36, 3 . 1 ees ( nd p 
Sixth Object Works in Man ison thy . eee \ 7 ‘ R 
a . a 9 { VW | 
tember Over Panik Probler Production and Distribution : S, ; \\ 
Apr., 34 Currency 1 What of the G O . 
Phillips, Frank (p), Jul { Standa mposiut ! k t oO R { ) 
I H. |} \ Fril I a, B.A \ 
Philosophy gs n, C. H. Doug nd Ek. W \ 
Acquaintances, by Abbé FE. Dis | Hing Hee Soe nkit ' \ ; I 
net, Nov., 8 i i] e S - \y ( 
Any Good Thing Out of Naz . Pinel Oc R “e Senad : 
eth? by W. L. Bryan, June, ( essences Sed : ; ; . : 
Art of Being Kind, by C. Pollo« if Is ftw sfaeticaar ig “Segre “3 | ( 
Dec., 11 Utes i Wars Y Ape Railroads 
Can We Reduce Drudge I | et 7. ae po 
M. B. Gerbel, Apr., 2 cant | Te aie, | ’ J 
“If You Want to Be Happy,” roe peer ae : , <ing- H ! ROTARIAN Week 
R. E. Dickerson, July, 6( : RIE LEPC IEG " ; A ( \f 
Living Simply, by S. Gill with R ; ie kK C I 
Aug., 34 1 oO 
New Times New Thinku tale dimatirn \ Rotary Anniversary 
by W. B. Pitkin, Mar., ¢ Pi Pathe . nv et ( ( \ 
Potter and the Merchant, by | Plet ‘ 1] ae | t \\ 
Crowder, Oct., 6 reals eS a4 in | I \\ \\ 
“Secret Room” for Eve M Dicne: af inatatle + | 
by L. Taft, June, 7 a eetkatites. a ; : ( VW Rotary, Appraisal of 
Trail Across “The Dog”, by \ Se a — R | 
Krejci, May, 7 . he 4 : : H ( 
We Owe a Debt, b Abbé | V ; rT) ‘ | ng I H | 
Dimnet, Jan., Planning ef ( Program M M 
Phoenix, Ariz. (p), Jan., 4 emp] taal ‘ \ 
Piano piaying (You're Not 1 O oe . 1] MI pe 
to Play the Piano, by J. Erskine N . t. Oo \ 
Dec., 16 p eee P , S 
Piccard, Jean and wife (p), Fel : ne | - 
Pickford, Mary (p), Dec., 23 , = 
Piper, Warren (p), Sept., 64; Are Profits Recovery 
Too Many Going to Colleg: Tustificatior é iB 
Yes, Sept., 16 Potte M Ne Ye 
Piqua, Ohio (r), Mar., 41 F. ¢ O t R 
Pirandello, Luigi (p), Jar I Rotarian Ag | see | I 
Pitkin series on jobs for youth (See Paul H ‘ ae I 
Employment Young Mer kn © ) Jat B 
Youth Careers) Necessit rt | IX ) I N ' ng B \ 
Pitkin, Walter B. (p), Fel 2; De tributior t { fit ( | . : Rotary Broadcasts 
64; Chance of a Lifetime Apt Plent \ } H. ¢ , Re 1 Krar Ml 
21; “Ill Wind” Jobs, Sept ton), De R Walter ] 
Jobs for Bright Boys, Oct., 3¢ Post-Depre P 7 
Jobs in Test Tubes, Nov 10) ine Et | | I ‘ ¢ t 
Many Little Open Doors, Jul Tar ) Pet t \ug 
44; Mines, Oil Burners, Insu Profit 1 € Pe Res K.M. (5 M 
ance, Aug., 40; New Fields for plication er t Re BA . 
Teachers, May, 42; New Tit I s 1 Nee ’ Lag N 1 
. . New Thinking, Mar., 6 ging er I ae 
There’s Room at the Top, But et., ] C onterence 
Dec., 6; Young Men and Clos Program Suggestions j | 
Doors, June, 42 ee ae Hels : ‘ . i 
Pitt, William (p), Nov., 2 gag wae pe SP 
Platform for All (e), Nov., 38 1 - — , : Relief 
Plea (poem), by B. Cooksley, Sept., 4 anh ; Seestiors ( 
Pleasantville,-N. Y. (r), June, peal 3 Sl 8 “aaa , , 
Ploj, Miroslav (p), June, 41 i bow ay acy : : 
Poet Works for Courage (poem), |! ID , ot ML es R 
. gress (e) Via 
L. Golding, Apr., 45 = ice TTtal ae . : Wsatew. 1 
Poetry and the Common Man, by I (Peaat ay gp , NY ‘ c, , 
Untermeyer, Apr., 13; comment ee ae oe sf I ee 
on, May, 2 re ee A . 4 ; 
Poetry, selection from representative A oh °8 Aoi a. © Research 
poets (Bouquet of Modern Verse Fc 2 1) mir t S 
Apt , 44 Public Sete vare \\ em 1 ow 
we } W ( Mf 
Poland Dublie Beal MI ( he 
Katowice (h), Apr 13; (fy Public Safet S ent } Resvonsibility of Individual 
I ode Ge) ut 41 P A, ome Rotarian Rotary Conferences 
Modernization program in P What Rot Meat ' MI Good N P ‘ ( 
land (Boom Time in Furoy \Town. by R. A.B : Riches Yeh 
by C. A. Manning), Sept Public service = To} i _ 
Upper Silesia (woodcut of coal sricht B | wT OR Pitki, ‘ ‘Dp , ‘ 
‘ mine), Jan., 22 Oct., 36 pre T) 
Warsaw (r), Nov., 44 Public speaking—thre \ < Rotary Extension 
Pollock, Channing (p), De 64 (lust Three Minut P At cp oR YT 12 
Art of Being Kind, Dec., 11 Publicity for Rotary Clubs (Reme: Vonth Services (¥ | 
Pooley, Joseph KE (p). Sept., 64 ber the Reporte . Oct 7 WwW ‘ 
Uses of Adversity, Sept., 5 Publicit masts arofection : ; N , 
Popovic, Svetislav (p), May, 45 (Our Biahkt ta be Let Alon Ca | pais ( 
Popovic. Velimir (p), May, 45 & Rents 61 . : oT ? Reading: R 
Port Allegany, Pa. (r), Apr., 41 Pueblo. Col. (r). Tun ‘ pers ae é 
Port Chester, N. Y. (r), Feb., 43 Puerto Rico. San Tuan (1 vi P . ees ; \ ; ‘ 
Porter, Henry P. (p). Tuly, 42 Pullman City (Hotel-on.W ‘ , At 
Porterville, Cal. (r), May, 49 your Service, L. S. Hunge ! Restore the Wor ‘ I ) 
Portland, Maine (r), Feb., 44 Tan., 31 ' , Untermever, Ar y { 
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Rotary families (h), Aug 19: Oct... Rotogravure section (México 
44: Nov 42: Dec., 4 mar ), Feb., 29 
Rotary Fathers and Sons (See Fat Round Table Clubs (Rotary’s Alert 
ers and Sons in Rotary) Younger Brothers, by E. Cain), 
Rotary Fiesta, by |]. Zetina, Ma June, 43 
Royal Blackheath Golf Club (Golf 
Rotary Foundation Royal and Ancient, by W 
Lesson from an Old Mem 1 : Pucker), June, 24 ; 
“—_" Klumph, Jat { Royal Oak Mich (p), Feb., 
’ ‘ Ah (r), Mar 4 
Let’s Look Ahead, b H I , Fs 
. Seely, May, 39 Rubhe Pired Libraries (comments 
Rotary Looking Ahead (« lan m article in Oct., 1934, tissue 
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Great Britain and Ireland (| Se h MM 4 ; 
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(See Secretariat) S , M j (p) 7 | 4 
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Rotary International Service (See oe uan anus Pp), july, i 
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Rotary Looking Ahead (e), Jan., 3 ateman an . 18 0.5 
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Rotary Service, Opportunities — for v.. 4 (r), July, 50: safe 
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vidual Rotarian; Vocationa Aug.. 
Service ; Community Service Sapulpa, Okla. (r), Feb., 44 
Youth Ser vice Internationa Saratoga Springs, N. Y. (r), Sept., 46 
Service; Club Service) Sarazen, Gene, Hit with Your Hands, 
Rotary, strength of (We Start wit! Aug., 1 
the Individual, by FE. R. John Sarett, Lew (p), Apr 44; Granite 
son), July, (See also Rotary (poem), Apr., 44 
. Value of) Satisfying community needs See 
Rotary surveys in Chicago and On Community Planning; also Com 
tario, Cal. (Get the Facts First munity Service) 
e), Oct., 35 Savannah, Ga. (r), Sept., 45 
Rotary Telegraphic Bowling League Save Morale. Save All (e). Jan.. 3 
i _ . A i . 
(Bowl, Men fowl by ] I Sawders, James, Land of the Plumed 
Enagleman), Oct., 2¢ Serpent, Mar., 21 
Scarsdale, N. Y. (p), July, 50; (1), 
Rotary, Value of Apr., 42 
Good Old Wednesday’ —-a R Scharff, A. I (1). June, 56 
tarian Parson’s Reveri« Schenectady, N. Y. (h), Jan 
Mar 30 Schiele, Silvester (p), Dec., 
Hlome-Town International Sery Schofield, Herbert (p), July. 36, 3 
ice, by W. D. Head, Oct 38 Scholarships (One Boy, Then An 
KeSQO,q of Personality, by S. R ther, by C. W. Ward), Mar 18 
Braden, Mar., 5 
Living Simply, by S. Gillilan Schools 
Aug., 34 City Without a Bogey, by W 
Psychology of Fellowshiy vy A Gard, May, 30 
QO. Squire, Sept., 13 Do Schools Cost Too Much? by 
Stenographer Looks at Rotary, |! W. W. Ludeman, Sept., 55 
M. Brenton, Nov 34 New Fields for Teachers, by W 
This Rotarian Age—review f B. Pitkin, May, 42 : 
Paul Harris’ book, by W. I University of, by and for the 
Phelps. Dec., 28 People, by T Narvesen, Apr., 35 
Time to Check Up (e), Jan g What’s Wrong with Our Teach 
ses of Adversity. by ] | ers? by J]. Girdler, Jan., 36 
Pooley, Sept.., 5 (See also Education; and Col 
We Owe a Debt, by Abbe |} leges) 
Dimnet, Jan., 17 Schottler, George (p), Sept., 27 
What Rotary Means to Estevan, ™ hradet Henry ( G. (p), June 
by D. Dunbar, Aug., 42 47; (h), Aug., 50 
What Rotary Means to Moscow Schramm, Henry N. (p), July, 43 
Idaho, by B. L. French, July, 28 Sct umacher, J. H. (p), Feb., 39 
What Rotary Means to My Town, Schutz, Lester (p), Sept., 25 
by R. A. Baldwin, June, 33 atau 
Rotary Vocational Service (See V: . 
cational Service) Social Needs and Lagging Sci 
Rotary Youth Service (See Yout ence, by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 
Service) Statistics on number of people 
Rotary’s Alert Younger Brothers displaced by one innovation in 
by E. Cain, June, 43; comments auto in@ustry (Inventors and 
on, Aug., 2 New lobs—e). Oct., 34 
Rotary’s Proving Ground (e), June, 38 Scotia. N. Y. (r), Jan.. 41 
Rotary’s Work Formula (¢), Dec., 37 Scott, Wilham E. (1), Oct., 2 
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Rotary Around the World item. 


Scouting (Boy Scouting Has a Birth 


day, by D. Beard as told to S. J 
Woolf), Aug., 20; comments on, 
Oct., 2 
Scranton, Pa. (r), Jan., 40; Dec., 4° 
Scudder, Emma (p), Sept., 26 
Sea Scouts (Ahoy There, Sailor by 
G. Bergstrom), July, 46 
Seattle, Wash. (r), Oct., 48 
Seaton, Fay N. (p), Mar., 34 
Seaton, Fred A. (p), Mar., 34 
“Secret” of Scouting (e), Mar., 33 
“Secret Room” for Every Man, by 


L. Taft, June, 7 
Secretariat of Rotary 

(h), Jan., 34; Look 

(e), June, 38 
Lament 


Then 


Secretaries’ 
L. A. L. Moore, Aug., 
Securities (See Investment; 
Banking) 
Sedalia, Mo. (p), 
Seely, Hart | 
May, 39 
Self-improvement 
Life; and Leisure 
Sell Service, Not 
bert Austin, Oct., 5 
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June, 52 
Let’s Look A 
(See Conduc 
rime) 
by Su 


Goods, 


Service 
Art of Being Kind, by C. Pol 
Dec., 11 

lf You Want to Be 
R. E. Dickerson, July, 60 
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Feb., 27 

Opportunities tor 
Chance of a Lifetime, by 

3. Pitkin, Apr., 21 
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unfortunate 

e) Mar 
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bility of the Individual 
tarian; Vocational 
ice; Youth Service) 

Profit motive and service 

major heading on Profits) 

Service, Not Goods, by 
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Service Above Self (poem) 

C. Brosius, Dec., 50 
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We Expect It of Doctors, by G. J 


Spreull, Dec., 5 
Service Clubs, co-operation 
chambers of commerce 


with 


(Partners 
;, &s 


in Community Service, by G 
Buchanan), Jan., 27 

Service clubs for young men (Ro 
tary’s Alert Younger srothers, 
by E. Cain), June, 43 

Service clubs, justification for (See 
Rotary, Value of) 

Service clubs of old (See Organiza 


tions Akin to Rotary) 


Service clubs, place in present socia! 
scheme (And a Leok Ahead—e), 
Mar., 33 

Service clubs, value of (See Rotary, 
Value of) 

Seton, Ernest Thompson (p), Aug., 
1; place in Scout movement 
(Boy Scouting Has a Birthday, 
by D. Beard as told to 5S 


Woolf), Aug., 

Scouting movement (1), Oct 
Sevald, Edwin A. (p), June, 47 
Shaggy Coats and True Friends 

D. E. Buckingham, Nov., 

comments on, Dec., 51 
Shahin Pasha, His Excellency 

hamed (p), June, 40 
Shakespeare, William (p), Dec 
Shamokin, Pa. (r), Aug., 47 
Shankweiler, Fred L. (p), 
Sharp, James (p), July, 41 
Shattuck, Howard M. (p), June, 
Shaw, Herbert (1), Oct., 2 
Shea, William H., Taming 
(as told to 
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the 
D. 
Sheldon, P. (p), Jan., 45 
Shenandoah, Pa. (r), Sept., 45 
Shepard, George F. (1), Apr., 2 
Sheridan, Wyo. (r), May, 49 
Shippensburg, Pa. (r), Aug., 46 


Shipping 


in 
Deal, by 


Government control 
(Britain’s New 
King-Hall), June, 

Mississippi River 
(Steamboating 
Twain’s River, by G. I 
kew), Nov., 25 

Promoting safety of Atlantic s 
ping (Taming the Iceberg 
W. H. Shea, told to L 
Case), Mar., 27 

Short, A. E. W. (p), July, 

(h), Sept., 40 

Should a father be a pal to his 
(See Child Training) 


is 


39 


Shreveport, La. (p), Dec., 48; 
Sept., 46 
Shutts, James, Youth Goes to 


July, 18 
Sidney, Neb. (h), Aug., 49 
Signs (See Rotary Road Signs) 
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Silver as standard of value (What « 
the Gold Standard?—a symposi 
um, by F. H. Fentener van Vlis 
singen, C. H. Douglas, and E. \W 
Kemmerer), Apr., 16 

Silver Jubilee of King George, 
observance of (Coming Into Har 
bour—poem, by A. Noyes), July 
15; (Pageantry of Parliament, | 
Sir Herbert Samuel), May, 20 

Simpatico at Mexico City, by L. | 
Case, July, 31 

Sinclair, W. C. (1), Feb., 

Sioux City, Ia. (r), Jan., 

Siple, Paul (p), Nov., 23 

Sixth Object Works in Manila, 
R. C. Bennett, Jan., 42 


45 
41 


(For Fourth Object, forme: 
Sixth, activities see Inter! 
tional Service) 

Skewes, James H. (h), Mar., 36 
Skills—development of special skill 


a preparation for retirement (Pot 


ter and the Merchant, by | 
Crowder), Oct., 6 

Skowhegan, Maine (r), Mar., 41 

Slates Were Picturesque, But—, }, 
Mabel Worth, Jan., 5 

Slaton, Tex. (r), Aug., 47; What 
Rotary Means to My Town, 
R. A. Baldwin, June, 33 

Slavery Still Exists (e), Jan., 33 


Slee, Jimmie (p), Oct., 

Sleeper, Josiah (h), Mar., 

Small loans (Installment Buying 
debate, by J. Curley, and J]. R 
Walker), Dec 14 


Small Towns, Value of Rotary ir 

Any Good Thing Out of Naza 
reth? by W. L. Bryan, June, 32 

What Rotary Means to Estevan 
by D. Dunbar, Aug., 42 

What Rotary Means to Moscow 
Idaho, by B F I rene 
July, 28 


What Rotary Means to My 


44 


36 





flown 


by R. A. Baldwin, June, 33 
Smart to Be Dirty? (comments or 
Dec., 1934, article), Jan., 2; Fel 


2; June, 4 
Smedley, Ernest (1), Oct., 49 
Smith, A. C. (p), Mar., 34 
Smith, A. J. M. (p), Apr., 45; The 
Circle (poem), Apr., 45 
Smith, E. H. (p), June, 58 
Smith, George J. (p), Mar., 34 
Smith, Grant L. and wife (p), Sept., 41 
Smith, Harold (p), July, 43 
Smith, Henry L, (p), June, 
Smith, Pard H. (p), Feb., 
Smoki Tribe celebration (h), Aug., 4 
Snow, Levi T. (p), June, 58 


40) 
39 


Snyder, Frederic (1), Oct., 49 
Snyder, Harry E. (p), July, 4 
So You and Ted Are Going Too! 


“Ann,” comments o1 


June, 56 


May, 35; 





Social Credit (Future of the Gol 
Standard Is Dark, by C. H 
Douglas—part of a sympo 


sium), Apr., 18 

Insurance (What 
Insurance? by H B 
* 13; (See also Social 


ot Socia 
Butler) 
Secu 


Social 


enp., 

ity) 
Social Life and 
England (Why | 
ish, by W. L. 


Customs 
Like the Brit 
Phelps), Sept., 6 


Place of woman (Everlasting 
Woman Question, by S. Lea 
cock; These Men! by N. W 


Putnam), Aug., 13 
United States (1 Like Americans 


by T. Burke), Aug., 6 

. d 2 

Social Needs and Lagging Science 
by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 


Social Problems and Welfare 
Accident Prevention (See major 
heading Accident Prevention) 
Are You a “Good Neighbor” 
(on the necessity for private 
charity), by G. Swope, Nov., 7 
Boy problems (See Boys Work ; 
Character Building ;and Yout 


Service) 

Child Labor Amendment? Yes 
by J. Addams; No, by C. I 
Bardo, Mar., 12 

Crime prevention (See maj 
heading, Crime Prevention 


also Juvenile Delinquency ) 


Goal Is Plenty for All (satisfying 
human needs), by H. G. Moul 
ton, Dec., 24 


Governmental regulation (See ma 
jor heading Government Regu 
lation) 

Leisure time, preparation for (See 
Leisure Time; and Hobbies) 

Medical Care 
Warm Hearts in Labrador, by 

Sir Wilfred Grenfell, July, ¢ 
Where the Frontier Lingers 
by M. Breckinridge Sept., ‘ 
Who Should Pay the Doctor 
1. The “Group,” by W. T 
Foster; 2. The Patient, b 
M. Fishbein, Nov., 12 
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Social Needs and Lagging Sci- 
ence, by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 
Social Security (See major head 
ing Social Security) c 
Social work, opportunities for 
youth in (“Ill Wind” Jobs, by 
W. B. Pitkin), Sept., 38 

Unemployment Insurance?—Yes, 
by F. Perkins; No, by V. Jor 
dan, Feb., 16; What of Social 
Insurance? by H. B. Butler, 
Feb., 13 


Social Security 

Goal Is Plenty for All, by H. G 
Moulton, Dec., 24 

Group medical care (Who Should 
Pay the Doctor? 1. The 
“Group,” by W. T. Foster; 2 
The Patient, by M. Fishbein), 
Nov., 12 

Planning production for steady 
employment (You and Those 


You Hire, by N. Hapgood), 
Nov., 14 

Social Insurance in other coun 
tries (What of Social Insur 
ance? by H. B. Butler), 
Feb., 13 

Social Needs and Lagging Sci 


ence, by J. Huxley, Oct., 16 

Unemployment Insurance? Yes, 
by F. Perkins; No, by V. Jor 
dan, Feb., 16 


Socialism (Britain’s New Deal, by 
S. King-Hall), June, 27 
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Sohn, Howard B. (1), Jan., 2 

Soil conservation (Crime of Muddy 
River, by FE. T. Peterson), Aug., 24 

Somerville, Mass. (p), Mar., 50 

Songbook of Rotary International 
(h), Dec., 45 

Sons of the Ten (poem), by L 
Apr., 45 


Flint, 


South Africa (See Union of South 
Africa, Kenya, and Southern 
Rhodesia) 


South America 
(Linking the Americas, by FE. 
Tomlinson), Apr.. 9; (See also 
specific names of countries in 
South America) 
Sowers, Dan (p), July 20 


Spain 

Cadiz (r), July, 49 

Leon (r), Feb., 42 

Madrid (r), Mar., 40; 
Oct., 45 

Malaga (r), Dec., 46 

Old Rome’s Three Daughters, by 
S. de Madariaga, June. 8 

Santa Cruz de Tenerife, C. I 
Oct., 45 

“‘Time Is No Snail” (an anecdote 
of Spain), by H. Kurz, Mar., 16 


May, 47; 


(r), 


Spanish Lessons: No. 3, Jan., 42; 
No 4, Feb., 63; No. Mar., 44; 


2 
No. 6, Apr., 55; No. 7, May, 54; 
No. 8, June, 71 


Spear, Oscar A. (p). July. 42 
Speer, Talbot T. (np), June. 58 


Spencer, Bennett W. (p), June, 47 
Spindler, S. A. (1), Aug., 2 


Sports 
Baseball (Youth Goes to Bat, by 
J. Shutts), Tulv, 18 
Bowling (Bowl. Men. Bow!! by 


J. F. Engleman), Oct., 24 
Fishing (We Go Fishing, by R. S 
Baker), Apr., 6 


Football as a character building 
sport (Paths to Glory, by H 
Grange), Oct., 11 

x0lf 
Golf—Royal and Ancient, by 

W. G. Tucker. June, 24 
Hit with Your Hands, by G 


Sarazen, Aug., 17 

Hunting, plea for regulation (Let's 
Save the Ducks! 1. No Hunt 
ing in 1936, by W. T. Horna 

day; 2. Regulate—Don’t Stop 

It, by J. N. Darling), Oct.. 14 

Spreull, George J. (p), Dec., 64; We 
Expect It of Doctors, Dec., 5 

Springfield, Mass. (r), 
Aug., 47 

Sproul, A. (p). Mar., 25 

Squire, Amos O. (p), July. 30; Sept., 
42, 64: Psychology of Fellowship. 
Sept.. 13 

Squirm No More (e). Apr., 32 

Stahl, John C., Jr. (p). June. 47 

Stamford, Conn. (r), Tan., 41 

Standard of living (See Social Proh 
lems and Welfare; and Social 
Security) 

State control of professions and busi 
ness (See Governmental Regula 
tion) 

Staunton, Va. (r), Sept.. 46 

Stead, Robert J. C. (p), Dec., 64; 
International Debts We we, 

Dec., 19 

Steamboating Again on Mark Twain’s 
River, by G. L. Eskew, Nov., 25 

Stenographer Looks at Rotary, by 

M. Brenton, Nov., 34 


June, 53; 


Stephens, Bunyan (p), July, 43 
Stephens, E. Sydney, I Knew 
Hill When—, Feb., 37 
Stephens, John C. (p), June, 47 
Sterling, John (1), Feb., 2 
Sterne, Leon (1), Oct., 2 
Stevenson, Robert Louis (p), Nov., 
Stocks—abuses in stock selling (Post 
Depression Progress in Business 


Bob 


Ethics, by J. T. Flynn), Jan., 9 
Stockton, Cal. (r), Jan., 41; & 
Oct., 44 
Stojadinovic, Milan (p), May, 45 
Stone, C. R. (1), Sept., 2; Oct., 51 
Stone, Ernest (p), Mar., 34 
Stone, Robert (p), Mar., 34 
Stoneham, Mass. (r), Dec., 49 
Storm, Miles F. (1), Sept., 48 
Stott, Roscoe Gilmore, Arts and thie 
Business Man, Jan., 23 
Straits Settlements 
Home-Town International Serv 
ice, by W. D. Head, Oct., 38 
Malacca (r), Dec., 4¢ 
Penang (r), Sept., 44 
Strawn, Silas (p), Feb., 19 
Striley, Larry H. (1), July, 2; (h) 
Nov., 42 
Students 
One Boy, Ther Another (on the 
administration of student loan 
funds), by C. W Ward, 
Mar., 18 
Practical Youth Service (Prov 
Utah, Rotarians provide 
books), June, 39 
Students from overseas 
Home-Town Internationa 
Service, by D. Head 
Oct., 38 
Ithaca Plan (e), Aug., 3( 
(See also Youth Service; and 


Youth Careers) 
Subscriptions for THE ROTARIAN 


and Revista Rotaria (Any Clul 
Can Do It—e), July 27 (1) 
June, 2, 56 
Success, qualifications for (There's 
Room at the Top, But—, by W. B 
Pitkin), Dec., 6; Machines Can’t 
Do It All (e); Dec., 36; Ber 
Franklin’s Method (e), Dec., 3¢ 
Sulphur, Okla. (r), Aug., 46 
Summer camps (See Boys Camps) 
Suomi-Finland 
Helsinki-Helsingfors (r), Aug., 44 
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Rotary in Finland (Rotary Arout 
the Baltic), Sept., 32 
Surveys (See Community Surveys 
also Rotary Surveys) 

Sutton, I. B. (p), Jan., 2; Apr., 5 
July, 32, 39; Old World Charm 
the New, Feb., 28 


Swampscott, Mass. (p), Apr., 40 
Sweden 
Stockholm (r), Tune, 50; July, 49 
Sweetness and Light (poem), by P 
E. Browning (h), Mar., 35 
Swindlers (Old “Rackets” with New 
Frills, by A. E. Gillett), Sept., 29 
Switzerland 
Davos (r), Apr., 40 
One Country. Four Languages 
by J. E. Chable, Nov., 29 
Val-de-Travers (r), Feb., 41 
Zurich (r), Jan., 38; Feb., 41 
Swope, Chester D. (p), Apr., 38 
Swope, Gerard (p), Nov., 64; Are 
You a “‘Good Neighbor”? Nov., 
Symposiums on Gold Standard ar 
Taxation included under Debates 
Syria 
Beyrouth (r), Dec., 47 
Sze, Alfred (p), Apr., 38 
Zz 
raft, Lorado (p), June, “secret 


Room” for Every Man, June, 


Taggart, J. G. (p), June, 46 

Talking Over Pacific Problems (at 
ticle on Pacific Conference at 
Manila), Apr., 34 


Taming the Iceberg! by W. H. She 
as told to L. D. Case, Mar., 
Tarboro, N. C. (r), Feb., 44 
Taxation 
Is Government Spending the 
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Chase; No, by D 
May, 18 
Taxes: Now We 
by M. Graves, 
Tchula, Miss. (r), De 
Teachers 
New Fields for Teachers, 
B. Pitkin, May, 42 
What’s Wrong with Our Teacl 
ers? by John Girdler. Tan., 36 
(See also Education ; and Schools) 
Technological Unemployment 
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Warm Hearts in Labrador, by Sir 
Wilfred Grenfell, July, 6 

Washington, Baron von (h), Feb., 40 

Washington, D. C. (Goodwill at 
Washington), Apr., 

Washington, George (p), Nov., 23 

Washington, Pa. (r), Dec., 48 
assel, Joseph (1), Sept., 48 
atch That Butt (e), June, 39 
iter fowl (Let’s Save the Ducks! 

1. No Hunting in 1936, by W 
.. Hornaday; 2. Regulate—Don’t 
Stop It, by J. N. Darling, Oct., 
14); (See also Bird Banding) 
iterman, Frank D, (p), Dec., 27 
itertown, N. Y. (r), Aug., 47 
atson, Charles E. (1), Dec., 50 
itson, Lincoln (1), July, 52 
itt, James (p), Dec., 21 

Become Air-Minded, by S. E 
White, Feb., 7; comments on, 
Apr., 48 

We Expect It of Doctors, by G. J. 
spre ill, Dec., 5 

We Go Fishing, by R. S. 
Apr., ¢ 

We Owe a Debt, by 
Jan 9 17 

We Start with the Individual, by 
E. R. Tohnson, July, 5 

Webster, Mass. (r), Aug., 47 

Wedding gift presented bv British 
Rotarians to Duke of Kent (p), 
Feb 40; (h), Mar., 35 

Weeds That Stifle Progress, by S. ] 
Harbutt, Aug., 5 

Weeks, Charles L. (p), June, 47 

Weingartner, Felix (p), June, 41 

Weir, F ., ine Feb., 19 

Wells, ( A. Ge), Bian... Ws SD, 
Mar 

Welty, Charles H (p), Tuly, 41 

Welty, Noble D. (p), July, 42 

Wenatchee, Wash. (p), Apr., 41 

Westbrook, Harry (h), Dec., 44 

West Orange, N. J. (r), Aug., 48; 
Oct., 47 

West Point, Miss. (r), June, 52 

What I Live For (poem), by G. L 
Banks, Tune, 45 

What of Social Insurance, by H. B. 
Butler, Feb., 1 

What of the Gold Standard 1. The 
Gold Bloc—Oasis in a World of 
Uncertainty, by F. H. Fentener 
van Vlissingen; 2. The Future of 
the Gold Standard Is Dark. by 
C. H. Douglas; 3. The Gold 
Standard in the United States, by 
E. W. Kemmerer, Apr., 16; com 
ments on, May, 44; June, 56 

What Cusnshen Youth Wants, by W 
D. Head, Apr., 5 

What Rotary Can Do (e), Sept., 37 

What Rotary Means to Estevan, by 
D. Dunbar, Aug., 42 

What Rotary Means to Moscow, 
Idaho, by B. L. French, July, 28 

What Rotary Means to My Town, by 
R. A. Baldwin, June, 33 

What Rotary Means to My Town 
Contest: Announcement of prize 
winners published June, 33; first 
prize winning article published 
June, 33; second prize winner, 
July, 28; third prize winner, 
Aug., 42 

What's Wrong with Our 
by J. Girdler, Jan., 36 

What’s Wrong with Retailing? by 
K. Collins, July, 

Wheeler, Burton K. (p), June, 72; 
Railroads Government Owner 
ship? Yes, June, 13 

Wheeler, Charles L. (p), 
Sept , 42 

Wheelock, John Hall (1), May, 2 

When Death Tomorrow (poem), by 
O. Nash, Apr., 4 

When December Comes (poem), by 
W. Bradford, Dec., 4 

When North Winds Blow (e), Oct., 35 

Where the Frontier Lingers, by M. 
Breckinridge, Sept., 9; comments 
on, Oct., 

Whipple, George H. (p), Jan., 20 

Whitaker, R. F. (1), Jan., 45 

White, Charles F. (p), Feb., 39 

White, R. M. (1), Nov., 47 

White, Stewart Edward (p), Feb., 
64; We Become Air-Minded, 
Feb., 7 

Whitehead, L. C 

Whitman, Walt, 
May, 27 

Whittier, Cal. (p), July, 50 

Who Should Pay the Doctor? 1 
The “Group,” by W. T. Foster; 

the Patient, by M. Fishbein. 
Nov., 12; comments on, Dec., 2 

Why I Like the British, by W. L. 
Phelps, Sept., 6; comments on, 
Dec 


Wiborg, Charles H. (p), June, 47 
Wichita Falls, Tex., boys’ club (Boys 
Don’t Want to Be Criminals, by 
J yey wee Ag Dec., 38 
Wikander, Gunnar W. (p), June, 47 
Wilbur, H. S. (1), Sept., 2 


Baker, 


Abbé E. Dimnet, 


Teachers? 


July, 30; 


(1), Jan., 45 


quotation from, 


Wild Life Conservation 
Let’s Save the Ducks! 1. No 
Hunting in 1936, by W. T. 
Hornaday ; 2. Regulate—Don’t 
Stop It, by J. N. Darling, 
Oct., 14 
Soil conservation a _ factor in 
(Crime of Muddy River, by 
E. T. Peterson), Aug., 24 
(See also Nature Study; and 
Birds) 
Wilkinson, F. Bond (p), July, 43 
Williams, Sidney J. (p), July, 64; 
Let’s License the Motorist! 2. 
Yes—But Examination Is Essen- 
tial, July, 17 
Williamson, Gaston (p), Mar., 19 
Willson, James M. (p), July, 43 
Wilshire, Los Angeles, Cal. (r), 
Apr., 42 
Wilson, Curtis L. (p), July, 42 
Wilson, George Washington (h), 
Feb., 40 
Wilson, Gerald S. (1), Nov., 47 
Wilson, Otis G. (1), Oct., 50 
Wilson, Robert R. (1), Tune, 56 
Wilson, Sidney S. (1), May, 4 
Wilson, Thomas E. (p), Feb., 19 
Windsor Locks, Conn. (r), Apr., 41 
Winfield, Kans., overseas corre 
spondence (Letters Across the 
Sea—e), May, 41 
Winston Salem, N.C. (r), Fane, 52; 
Dec., 49 
Winter, Arthur E. (p), Feb., 39 
Winter Haven, Fla. (r), June, 53; 
(Ahoy There, Sailor! by G. Berg 
strom), July, 46 
Wisbrun, Rudolfo (p), July, 39 
Woburn, Mass. (r), June, 54 


Women 


Everlasting Woman Question, 
by S. Leacock; These Men! 
by N. W. Putnam, Aug., 13 
Homeliest Girl I Ever Saw, by 
D. Malloch, June, 59 
Womer, Roscoe D. (p), Mar., 34 
Womer, Warren D. (p), Mar., 34 
Wood, W. Lee, ae, (p), Dec., 46 
Woodbury, N. J. (p), Dec., 43 
Woodcraft Indians (Boy Scouting 
Has a Birthday, by D. Beard, as 
told to S J Woolf), Aug., 20 
Woolf, S. J. (p), Aug., 64; Boy 
Scouting Has a Birthday, inter- 
view with Dan Beard, Aug., 20 
Wor Id calendar (Let’s Improve Ow 
Calendar, by R. F. Chapin), Jan., 25 
World clock in offices of Secretariat 
(p), Jan., 47 
World Peace, barrier to (Weights 
.. Money . Language), Mar., 
38 (See also International Rela 
tions; and International Service) 
World recovery (See Business Re 
covery) 
World trade, barriers to 
Weights Money ... Lan 
guages, Mar., 38 
What of the Gold Standard? 1 
The Gold Bloc—Oasis in a 
World of Uncertainty, by F. 
H. Fentener van Viissingen : 
2. The Future of the Gold 
Standard Is Dark, by C. H. 
Douglas; 3. The Gold Stand 
ard in the United States, by 
Kemmerer, Apr., 16 
Worm, Albert R. (h), Sept., 40 
Worth, Mabel, Slates Were Pic 
turesque, But—, Jan., 5 
Wright, Floyd (1), Apr., 2 
Wright, Ivan (1), May, 44 
Wright, W. E. (h), Apr., 43 
Wyoming, Pa. (r), Apr., 41 
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Yakima, Wash. (r), Oct., 47 

Yoneyama, Umekichi (h), Jan., 

York, Neb. (r), Feb., 43 

You and Those You Hire, by N. 
Hapgood, Nov., 14 

Young, C. H. (1), May, 44 

Young, Kenneth J. (p), July, 30, 34, 
37; Sept., 42 

Young Men and Closed 
W. B. Pitkin, June, 42 

Young Men (See also Employment 

Young Men; Vocational Guid 

ance; Youth Careers ; and Youth 
Service) 

Young, Owen D. (p), Feb., 19 

Young People (See Employment 
Young Men; Youth Careers; 
Youth Service) 

Young, S. P. (p), Jan., 45 

Young, Tom D. (p), July, 35, 36 

Your Friends, the Johnsons, by J. A 
Turner, Dec., 41 

You’re Not Too Old to Play the 
Piano, by J. Erskine, Dec., 16 

Youth assistance to youth (See Em- 
ployment Young Men; also 
Youth Service) 

Youth camps organized by Nether- 
lands Rotarians (h), June, 45 


I Joors, by 





Youth eeeee 
for os My youth 
Are Too Many Going to College? 
Chance of a Lifetime, 


Hobbies developed into satisfying 
occupations (Give ..§ our Hobby 


20; and (Potter and the Mer 
chant, by F. Crowder), 


There’ s May at the ‘Top, 


W red ~ ( Jue sting Y ‘outh Ww ants, 
oma Men te C ‘lk wet aaa by 


EL opside d We orld, 


Youth Hostitnie Denmark (r), 
Yu uth i ina L an World, by i 


Baseball teams for youth | 


for guiding youth 
» section Youth Ca 


Dangerous Twenties (e), N 
4-H Clubs (Head, 


Causes listing Pitkin series) 
couraging youth of today— 
y, Then Another (loans 
and scholarships), by C. W. 
Practical Youth Service (books 
for students—e), d 
Should a Father Be a Pal to His 
Survey of unemployment among 


Rotary Club ss Bette: 


‘a nine- point pore 
of assistance to youth), Sept., 

What Que sting Youth Wants, 
W. 
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Youth in a Lopsided World (an 
i of po gt activities 

of help to_ youth), B 


Modernization program in Yugo- 
slavia (Boom Time in Europe, 
*, A. Manning), Sept., 21 


Town International Service, by 


Yugoslavian Rotarians with Presi 
>. R. Johnson (p), Nov., 4 


Zaba, Joseph S. ‘th. 
Zanesville, Ohio (r), 
Zetina, Julio (p), 


y, 32 
Ziwar Pasha, Sir Ahmed (p), June, 4! 
Zuppke, Robert C. (p), Oct., 





